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LAWS  WORK  BY  JACK  SHER 


DIVISION 


BR* 


KERIEE 


ft  the  gak  of  flbvor 


When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  a  tall,  thirst-quenching  glass 
of  Blatz  Beer  has  a  lot  in  common  with  a  fine  tree-ripe 
plum.  Both  have  matured  and  mellowed  to  the  peak  of  flavor. 
For  97  years  we've  brewed  only  in  Milwaukee  .  .  .  and 
Blatz  is  Milwaukee's  first  bottled  beer.  Try  Blatz  today  .  .  . 
we  think  you'll  agree  it's  America's  finest  beer  too! 


O  1948   Blntj  Brewing  Co..  Eat.  1861  In  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


Valentin  Blatz  —  Master  Brewer,  son 
and  grandson  of  Master  Brewers  — 
Founder,  Blatz  Brewing  Company,  1851. 


Ve  outgrown  tke  old  size,  too 


The  telephone  facilities  that  seemed  big 
enough  before  the  war  are  not  nearly  big 
enough  for  now.  So  we've  been  hard  at 
work  on  our  biggest  expansion  program. 

Just  in  the  past  year,  we  started  work 
on  1500  new  telephone  buildings  or 
additions  to  present  buildings.  In  the 
three  years  since  the  war,  we've  added 
nearly  9,000,000  new  Bell  telephones. 
And  still  more  are  needed! 


It  shows  how  the  Telephone  Company 
must  keep  growing  to  meet  your  needs. 
To  serve  a  nation  like  ours,  the  Bell 
System  can  never  be  too  big. 

We're  going  full  speed  ahead 
with  this  expansion  program  so  that 
everybody,  everywhere,  can  have 
more  and  better  telephone  service  than 
ever  before. 


BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


favorite 

Supporter  Belt  of 
America's  Finest  Looking  Men 

helps  you 
look  trimmer,  feel  better 


NO  OTHER  similar  garment  offers  all  the 
features  of  "Bracer"  to  help  you  look  and 
feel  better,  your  clothes  fit  trimmer: 

Full  2-way  stretch  all-elastic  seamless 
belt — gently  pulls  your  stomach  in  so  you 
stand  straighter,  help  yourself  look  and 
feel  better!  •  Special  design  of  waistband 
assures  snug  fit,  minimum  roll!  •  Soft, 
roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch  is  self- 
adjusting  to  any  position!  Exclusive  tubu- 
lar long-stretch  elastic  leg  bands — no 
crease,  no  curl,  no  roll! 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the  supporter 
belt  first  in  popularity  —  "Bracer"..  $3.50 

"Bracer*  Royal"  has  a  wider,  cooler,  more 
porous  waistband  that  offers  you  even  more 
supportive  action  .  .  .  $5.00. 

*R*g.  U.  S.  P«t.  Off. 
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This  month's  cover  is  the  second  in 
a  row  by  artist  Bill  Luberoff.  You 
wouldn't  think  it  could  cause  any 
arguments  since  it  is  merely  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  spirit  of  a  military 
reunion  in  which  two  generations  of 
a  family  fought  in  the  same  division. 
Office  critics  have  commented  that 
if  is  funny  that  neither  daughter  nor 
grandpa  like  mustard,  and  protest 
that  the  Division  cannot  be  a  mythi- 
cal one,  as  intended,  but  must  abso- 
lutely be  the  1st  Division.  Their  op- 
ponents say  there  is  room  on  the 
sign  for  27sf,  31st,  etc.  on  up  to  9Jsf. 
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SWITCHED  CAREERS,  tripled  income. 
After  sixteen  years  in  educational 
work,  W.  H.  Smith — distributor  for 
Investors  Syndicate  in  Brookhaven, 
Mississippi — finds  natural  abilities 
pay  off  handsomely  in  new  career. 


HIS  OWN  BOSS  in  his  own  business  — 
that's  what  attracted  Armand 
Caputo  to  Investors  Syndicate.  His 
sales  in  Pittsburgh  pay  him  well 
into  five  figures  annually,  with  no 
rent,  overhead  or  capital  investment. 


CASHES  IN  ON  ABILITY.  Having  tested 
his  salesmanship  in  three  previous 
jobs,  David  Finch,  Jr.,  sought  the 
rewards  his  talent  deserved,  found 
them  with  Investors  Syndicate  as 
distributor  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


Local  distributorships  open  FOR  MORE  MEN 

LIKE  THESE  ...  NO  CAPITAL  NEEDED 


The  three  men  pictured  above — like  our  1012 
other  successful  distributors,  are  relying  on  ability 
rather  than  capital  to  build  themselves  a  well- 
paying  business. 

Not  only  do  they  earn  substantial  incomes,  but 
they  enjoy  other  uncommon  satisfactions  in  their 
work.  They  choose  their  own  customers — the  people 
they  like  to  do  business  with.  They  occupy  respected 
positions  in  their  community.  They  associate  with 
other  successful  people.  They  set  their  own  work 
hours,  their  own  leisure  time. 

They  came  to  Investors  Syndicate  with  certain 
qualifications — ones  that  you  may  share  with  them. 
If  so,  you  too  may  match  their  careers  and  find  a 
profitable  and  satisfying  lifetime  business. 

Do  you  have  a  good  reputation,  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance in  your  community?  .  .  .  Do  you  have  sales 
ability?  .  .  .  Would  you  rather  deal  with  people 
than  with  things?  .  .  .  Are  you  a  "self  starter,"  one 
who  can  organize  his  time  and  effort  intelligently, 
without  prodding? 

With  Investors  Syndicate,  you  would  have  no 
capital  investment  to  make,  no  rent  or  payroll  to 
meet — yet  you  should  enjoy  one  of  the  top  incomes 
in  your  community. 

To  improve  service  and  increase  sales  to  our 
large  and  rapidly  growing  group  of  customers,  we 


are  reorganizing  our  sales  set-up  in  42  states.  Ex- 
clusive local  distributorships — each  serving  an  area 
of  some  20,000  to  40,000  people — are  now  ready 
for  assignment  in  many  additional  communities. 

Investors  Syndicate  is  a  54-year-old  organization 
in  the  financial  field  that  distributes  various  invest- 
ment programs  and  money  accumulation  plans. 
Investors  Syndicate  and  its  affiliated  and  subsidiary 
companies  have  assets  of  over  $500,000,000.  Any 
well  informed  banker  can  tell  you  about  our  record 
and  reputation. 

If  this  timely  opportunity  appeals  to  you,  and  if 
you  believe  you  can  qualify  for  it  in  your  commu- 
nity, we  will  be  glad  to  arrange  an  early  personal 
interview  with  one  of  our  divisional  managers. 
Write  to  Grady  W.  Clark,  Vice  President,  In- 
vestors Syndicate,  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota. 


Principal  Underwriter  and  Investment  Manager  tor: 
Investors  Syndicate  of  America,  inc.      •      Investors  Mutual,  Inc. 
Investors  Slock  Fund,  Inc.         ♦         Investors  Selective  Fund,  Inc. 

HOME  OFFICE:  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 

New  York  Subsidiary:  Investors  Syndicate  Title  &  Guaranty  Company 
Canadian  Subsidiary:  Investors  Syndicate  of  Canada, Ltd., Head  Office,  Winnipeg 


o6-o6, 
Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"  .  .".  HOW  CAN  A  MAN  AS  CLEVER  as  he 

be  so  blind  about  his  appearance?  Seems  like 
he  never  combs  his  hair.  It's  so  dull  .  .  .  and 
dry  looking.  And  that  loose  dandruff!  Sure 
signs  of  Dry  Scalp.  I  think  I'll  tell  him  about 
'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic." 


flair  /006s  6etter^ 
sca/p  fee/s  tetter. . . 
when  yoa  cfiecfc 
DrySca/p 


WHAT  AN  IMPROVEMENT  I  His  hair  looks 
neat  and  well-groomed  now,  and  so  can 
yours — when  you  use  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic. 
A  few  drops  a  day  make  the  difference. 
Hair  looks  better.  Scalp  feels  better.  Loose 
dandruff  is  checked.  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
contains  no, alcohol  or  other  drying  ingre- 
dients. It's  grand  also  with  massage  before 
every  shampoo.  It's  double  care  .  .  .  both 
scalp  and  hair  v>  ■  and  more  economical,  too. 


Vaseline 

TRADE    MARK  (R) 

HAIRTONIC 

More  bottles  sold  today 
than  any  other  hair  tonic 


reviews 


OF  PRODUCTS 

INVENTIONS 

IDEAS 


Here  are  the  things  being  developed 
for  better  living  now,  next  month, 
or  a  year  or  more  jrom  now. 


PLUG-IN  NIGHT  LIGHT.  A  walnut-size,  one-watt  fluorescent  light  with  a  plug-in  base, 
for  use  in  dark  corners,  is  being  introduced  by  Westinghouse.  Since  it  costs  only  2V2^ 
a  month  to  operate,  even  if  used  around  the  clock,  it  can  be  burned  continuously  for 
convenience.  As  in  other  fluorescent  lamps,  invisible  ultraviolet  inside  the  night  light 
is  transformed  into  visible  light  by  a  phosphor  coating.  The  ultraviolet  radiation  occurs 
when  electricity  flows  through  the  circuit,  and  the  electrical  flow  is  controlled  by  a 
carbon  ring  "traffic  cop"  resistor  hidden  in  the  bulb's  base. 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLES  DEPT.  Science  has  at  last  caught  up  with 
the  horse.  Marking  a  sharp  break  in  tradition,  there  is  some- 
thing new  in  saddles  — a  plastic  job  which  is  said  to  have  many 
advantages  over  the  conventional  leather  type.  Made  of  high- 
gloss  Vinylite  sheeting  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  types  with 
matching  bridles  and  martingales,  the  new  saddle  is  said  to  be 
unaffected  by  water,  alcohol,  oils  and  corrosive  and  abrasive 
elements.  Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  saddle  is  that  it 
will  not  crack  or  warp  despite  changes  in  temperature  and  exposure  to  unfavorable 
weather.  The  manufacturer  is  Saddle  Plastics,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HELP  WITH  THE  DISHES.  Dishwashing  is  simplified  with  a  new 
product  called  Q-X  made  by  Kaufman-Irving  Products,  of  New 
York.  All  you  do  is  pour  a  little  Q-X  into  a  closed  sink,  fill  the 
sink  with  hot  or  cold  water,submerge  your  rack  of  dishes  in  the 
water  for  five  minutes,  then  drain  the  sink  and  rinse  the  dishes 
under  running  water.  An  8-ounce  can  which  sells  for  a  dollar 
is  said  to  provide  32  washings. 


ATOMIC  HEAT.  Engineers  and  physicists  at  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  at 
Schenectady  are  planning  modified  "piles"  in  which  heat  created  by  reaction  may 
be  utilized  as  a  useful  source  of  power.  The  laboratory  is  operated  by  General  Electric. 
At  the  present  time  much  energy  from  the  huge  uranium  and  graphite  "piles"  at  the 
Hanford  Works  in  Washington  is  being  wasted  by  cooling  waters  from  the  Columbia 
River. 


DO  YOUR  SHOES  GET  YOU  DOWN?  Now  for  only  $29.75  you  can 
get  the  finest  shoeshine  you've  ever  had  in  your  life.  Not  just 
one  shine,  but  many  of  them,  and  all  without  effort.  The  work 
is  done  by  a  device  called  the  Groomaster,  an  all-electric  shoe- 
shiner  designed  for  use  in  homes,  stores,  offices  and  clubs.  The 
Groomaster  is  compact,  comes  in  walnut  or  ivory,  and  the  shin- 
ing is  done  with  an  8- inch  sheepskin  buffer.  The  manufacturer 
is  the  Manchester  Machine  Company,  located  at  St.  James,  Mo. 


NEW  MOVIE  FILM.  A  new  kind  of  safety  film  which  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  been 
manufacturing  for  amateur  use  may  eventually  replace  the  cellulose  nitrate  film  used 
for  professional  motion  pictures.  The  film  has  a  new  base  and  is  described  as  a  "high 
acetyl"  acetate  type.  Testing  it  for  theater  use,  special  prints  of  several  feature  pictures 
have  been  circulated  with  excellent  results.  It  is  slow  burning,  in  contrast  with  nitrate 
film,  which  burns  rapidly.  Shrinkage  is  low,  it  has  great  tensile  strength,  it  resists 
moisture  and  in  other  ways  provides  better  projection  quality. 
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MINIATURE  HEARING  AID.  A  new  hearing  aid  with  a  receiver  said  tu  be  the  '"world's 
smallest  reproducer  of  sound,"  and  tiny  enough  to  be  worn  inside  the  ear  opening, 
has  been  announced  by  Telex,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis.  Previously,  hearing  aid  receivers 
have  had  to  be  worn  outside  the  ear  opening  or  concealed  in  the  clothing  with  extra 
attachments  to  the  ear.  The  new  receiver,  its  manufacturer  says,  makes  possible 
virtual  "hidden"  hearing,  yet  retains  maximum  power  and  fidelity. 


WINTER'S  COMING.  To  keep  your  automobile  engine  as  warm 
this  coming  winter  as  it  is  now,  Legionnaire  George  A.  Rogers, 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  come  up  with  an  ingenious  product  called 
the  Robot  Ray  developed  by  his  firm,  Engineering  Development. 
This  engine  warmer  consists  of  an  infra-red  thermal  unit  which 
is  clamped  under  the  hood  and  plugged  into  a  110-volt  AC  or 
DC  line.  When  the  temperature  drops  the  Robot  Ray  auto- 
matically goes  into  action,  shutting  off  by  itself  when  the  tem- 
perature rises  sufficiently.  Cost  of  operation  is  said  to  be  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  an  hour.  The  Robot  Ray  will  retail  for  $13.95. 


FOR  HOME  DISK  JOCKEYS.  To  keep  the  music  going  'round  and  'round,  an  ingenious 
plastic  disk  is  being  made  for  phonograph  records.  The  disk,  developed  to  repair  the 
pivot  holes  of  recordings  which  are  sometimes  damaged  and  enlarged  by  automatic 
record  changers,  is  simply  cemented  around  the  center  of  the  record.  Produced  by 
Penless  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.,  the  disks  can  be  obtained  at  record  dealers. 


ROBOT  TYPEWRITER.  One  typist  can  now  do  the  work  of  two  or 
more  with  a  new  machine  called  the  Tandem-Typer  and  made 
by  Robotyper  Corporation,  of  Detroit.  Operation  is  by  a  vacuum 
hookup  which  provides  for  simultaneous  operation  of  electric 
typewriters  with  an  operator  at  the  keyboard  of  only  one.  Each 
typewriter  produces  an  identical  original  with  carbons  if  de- 
sired. Installation  is  said  to  take  only  four  minutes  per  type- 
writer, and  the  installation  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  machines. 


NYLON  MACHINERY.  Widespread  use  of  nylon  plastic  in  working  parts  of  light  ma- 
chinery has  been  forecast  by  experts  of  the  Du  Pont  Company.  Indicative  of  a  trend 
toward  molded  nylon  parts,  which  in  some  applications  outwear  metal  and  require 
no  lubrication,  was  adoption  of  the  material  for  wheel  bearings  in  a  new  line  of  baby 
carriages  made  by  the  Collier-Keyworth  Co.,  of  Gardner,  Mass.  Other  bearing  and 
gear  uses  are  being  studied  and  its  early  adoption  is  expected  in  friction  parts  of 
light  electrical  equipment,  such  as  food  mixers  and  shavers. 


SPEEDING  UP  MODEL  PLANES  AND  CARS.  Bernard  Dale,  of  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  while  with  the  8th 
Army  in  Japan  thinking  about  model  plane  engines,  has  applied 
for  patents  on  a  device  which  is  said  to  increase  their  efficiency. 
His  invention  is  called  a  Baffle  Tank,  a  fuel  tank  which  provides 
an  even  fuel  flow.  With  it,  Dale  is  reported  to  have  flown  model 
planes  in  excess  of  130  miles  an  hour. 


MEASURING  MADE  EASY.  A  convenient  new  tape  measure  called  the  Metro-Meter,  now 
being  marketed,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  make  or  fix  things.  Packed  in  a  stain- 
less steel  case,  the  Metro-Meter  has  an  unbreakable  plastic  window  to  permit  easy, 
accurate  readings  of  inside  and  outside  measurements.  Besides  giving  exact  linear 
measurements,  the  device  provides  caliper  radius  readings  up  to  nine-sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  and  it  has  a  self-contained  scribe  to  mark  as  you  measure.  Made  by  Dart 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Masen,  Mich.,  it  sells  for  $2.95,  and  a  leather  case  is  available 
for  a  dollar. 


SUDS  FROM  YOUR  GARDEN  HOSE.  A  handy  device  which  makes 
the  washing  of  cars,  screens,  porches,  etc.,  easier  is  the  Flo- Jet, 
made  by  the  Hydro-Flo  Corporation,  Cleveland.  It's  a  container 
resembling  a  home  atomizer  which  fastens  to  a  garden  hose.  The 
container  is  filled  with  your  favorite  detergent,  and  by  merely" 
pressing  a  vent  valve  you  get  a  rich  soapy  stream  from  the 
nozzle.  j.  c.  k. 


Inquiries  concerning  items  in  Previews  should  be  addressed  to  Previews  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOTOR  OIL 

nowsmsr 

STAYS  T0U6H! 

This  fast-flowing,  tough 
Pennsylvania  oil  gives 
engines  instant,  lasting 
safety!  Get  both  with 
double-action  Pennzoil! 


At  this  sign  of  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 

•JUgUt«rwJ  Tr^l.  Mark  M.reb*r  Penn  Crad.  Crude  Oil  Aje'n  ,  Permit  No  t 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL*  gives  all  engines 
on  extra  margin  of  safety 
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Advertisement 


From  where  I  sit 
iy  Joe  Marsh 


Three  Mighty 
Important  Ideas 

Maybe  you  read,  where  a  great  en- 
cyclopedia has  sorted  all  basic  ideas 
into  a  few  select  groups.  Under  the 
letter  "T"  they  have: 

Temperance  -Truth  -Tyranny. 

Sounds  like  a  funny  combination. 
And  to  philosophize  a  little,  notice 
that  Truth  is  in  the  center — between 
Tyranny  and  Temperance. 

Now  and  then  you  hear  folks  criti- 
cize people  who  enjoy  a  moderate  glass 
of  beer  . . .  who  talk  about  "two  beers" 
getting  some  one  into  trouble,  and 
claim:  "There  ought  to  be  a  law!" 

Then  Truth  steps  in  between,  and 
points  out  that  two  beers  never  got 
anybody  into  trouble — and  that  some- 
body's simply  trying  to  distort  the 
real  facts.  No,  there  shouldn't  be  a 
law — there  should  be  Truth. 

From  where  I  sit,  those  ideas  are 
arranged  just  right.  Temperance  on 
one  side,  Tyranny  on  the  other — and 
Truth  in  the  middle  —  seeing  to  it 
that  Tyranny  never  encroaches 
upon  Temperance. 


Copyright,  1948,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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ABOUT  AUTOMOBILES 

If  you  fail  to  score  100  percent  in 
identifying  the  new  cars  shown  on 
pages  14  and  15,  don't  feel  too  badly 
about  it.  When  proofs  of  this  layout 
came  back  from  the  engraver  the 
editors  who  had  set  up  the  page  found 
that  they  too  were  stumped  by  some 
of  the  cars,  and  to  give  the  right 
answers  to  the  quiz  they  had  to  go 
back  to  the  source  material.  What 
puzzled  them  and  is  likely  to  throw 
you  off  were  the  Dodge  vs.  the  DeSoto 
and  the  Kaiser  vs.  the  Frazer.  Watch 
out  for  these  particularly. 

On  the  subject  of  cars  we've  been 
hearing  from  a  lot  of  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  automobile  enthusiasts 
about  What  to  Expect  in  Your  New 
Car,  which  appeared  in  our  June 
issue.  Most  said  it  was  a  wonderful 
article,  but  a  few  complained  that  we 
hadn't  given  credit  where  credit  was 
due.  Legionnaire  R.  N.  Parsons,  of  the 
Tucker  Corporation,  asks  why  author 
Stanley  H.  Brams  said:  "So  don't  ex- 
pect any  engines  in  the  rear  in  to- 
morrow's editions  of  today's  cars." 
The  Tucker,  Mr.  Parsons  points  out, 
is  a  rear-engine  car,  proved  by  ex- 
tensive road  tests.  Maybe  we  should 
have  discussed  the  Tucker  in  that  ar- 
ticle but  Mr.  Brams'  instructions  were 
to  talk  about  the  cars  which  would 
be  available  in  June.  For  various  rea- 
sons production  of  this  interesting 
new  car  is  being  held  up,  but  the 
Tucker  people  tell  us  they  hope  to 
have  it  on  the  market  later  this  year. 

We've  heard  from  others  who  think 
that  their  favorite  car  should  have 
been  given  more  credit.  Legionnaire 
Jack  Ostrander,  sales  manager  for 
Westover-Wolfe  Motors,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  feels  that  the  car  he  sells,  the 
Nash,  didn't  get  a  fair  shake.  The 
Nash,  he  says,  has  had  integrated 
body  and  frame  construction  for  some 
time,  gives  big  gasoline  mileage,  has 
excellent  visibility,  etc.  Now  that 
we've  mentioned  these  features  we 
hope  that  Jack  and  all  other  members 
of  the  Nash  family  will  be  happy.  The 
only  thing  that  the  public  generally 
have  criticized  in  the  new  cars  is  that 
there  aren't  enough  of  them. 

THE  STORY  ON  FICTION 

Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  us 
why  we  don't  publish  more  fiction. 
Once  upon  a  time,  they  point  out, 
we  had  a  fiction  story  in  each  issue, 
but  recently  these  have  been  missing. 
The  answer  is  simple— fiction  writers 
haven't  been  coming  through  with 
stories  which  we  think  are  good 
enough.  There  are  a  lot  of  writers 


and  they  turn  out  a  lot  of  material,  ' 
but  somehow  it  falls  short  of  what 
we'd  like.  So,  instead  of  filling  space 
with  a  story  that  isn't  quite  what  it 
should  be,  we  have  been  using  non- 
fiction  which  we  thought  you'd  like. 
However,  for  fiction-lovers  this  issue 
has  something  which  we  think  will 
be  a  treat,  The  Captain  and  the  Maes- 
tro. You'll  find  it  on  page  26. 

FIRST  DIVIDEND 

When  the  manuscript  of  Jack  Sher's 
article  How  GI  Employment  Laws 
Work  reached  the  office  it  produced 
an  immediate  return.  That  morning 
one  of  the  editors  had  been  told  of 
a  borderline  employment  case  in 
which  an  ex-GI  had  been  re-hired 
by  his  former  employer,  but  found 
he  was  being  bossed  by  other  men 
who  had  stayed  around  while  he  was 
in  service.  The  details  were  such  tnat 
the  ex-GI  felt  he  could  do  nothing 
about  it,  but  the  manuscript  showed 
that  he  could.  A  phone  call  to  the 
veteran  put  the  wheels  in  motion,  and 
his  employer  is  giving  him  the  job 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  may  pay 
you  to  turn  to  page  11. 

JUXTAPOSITION 

Occasionally  we  receive  letters  kid- 
ding us  because  editorial  copy  has 
appeared  next  to  certain  advertise- 
ments. In  June,  for  instance,  we  pub- 
lished an  item  about  a  new  Marlin 
rifle  in  Previews,  alongside  a  Rem- 
ington advertisement.  "You'll  hear 
from  Remington  about  that,"  readers 
predicted.  We  could  point  out  that 
this  sort  of  juxtaposition  is  common 
in  hunting  and  fishing  magazines, 
but  that  would  be  immaterial.  The 
important  thing  is  that  advertising 
and  editorial  material  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  Advertisers  are 
broad-minded  enough  to  recognize 
that. 

KEEPING  TABS  ON  YOU 

You  have  all  heard  of  radio  surveys, 
made  to  determine  what  broadcasts 
are  most  popular.  Some  of  you  know 
The  American  Legion  Magazine  con- 

ducts  similar  "popularity  polls"  too. 
An  independent  research  organiza- 
tion, working  in  certain  communities 
throughout  the  country,  asks  readers 
what  they've  found  most  interesting 
in  the  magazine,  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  the  editors  get  a  box  score  on 
what  you  like  and  what  you  don't 
care  for.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
magazine  keeps  changing  and,  we 
hope,  improving.  It's  your  magazine 
and  we  want  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
publication  you'll  like.  What  you  tell 
an  interviewer  and  in  your  letters 
has  more  influence  than  you  may 
think  in  determining  our  content. 

J.C.K.  j 


Dependable 

CHAMPION 


America's  Favorite  Spark  Plug 


Most  tourists  insist  on  dependable  Champion  Spark  Plugs  because 

they  appreciate  top  performance  in  their  cars.  The  vast  majority 

of  race  drivers  will  use  no  other  spark  plug  for  the  same  reason. 
Look  under  the  hood  of  your  car  to  make  sure  yours  are  dependable 
Champions,  too  •   Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 

FOLLOW  THE  EXPERTS 

DEMAND  NEW  DEPENDABLE  CHAMPIONS  FOR  YOUR  CAR 

Ultra  to  CHAMPION  ROIL  CALL,  Harry  Winner's  fast  sporfscast  every  Friday  nighf,  over  ABC  network 
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You're  after  a  BIG  BUCK. 
Steady  .  .  .  squeeze  .  .  .  WHAM! 
The  SILVERTIP  bullet,  with 
its  lightning  speed  and  enor- 
mous energy,  crashes  into  your 
trophy.  But  the  bullet  doesn't  expand 
on  impact.  It  is  controlled  .  .  .  delayed 
...  it  penetrates  deep  into  the  body 
cavity  before  unleashing  its  deadly 
power!  This  controlled,  delayed  expan- 
sion is  the  secret  of  SILVERTIP's 
quick,  clean  kills. 

get  your  full  measure 
bringing  down  your 
with  the  all-range, 
positive  mushrooming  of  the  SUPER-X 
SILVERTIP  expanding  bullet. 


For  all  big  game, 
of  pleasure  by 
trophy  CLEAN 


SUPER-X  SILVERTIP  cartridges  are  avail- 
*  able  for  Big  Game  Shooting  in  these  calibers: 
250  Savage,  257  Roberts,  270  Winchester, 
30-30  Winchester,  30  Remington,  30-06 Spring- 
field, 30-40  Krag,  300  H.  &  H.  Magnum,  300 
Savage,  303  Savage,  32  Winchester  Special, 
32  Remington,  348  Winchester,  35  Remington, 
375  H.  &  H.  Magnum.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  SUPER-X  SILVERTIP  designed  for  the 
game  you  plan  to  hunt. 


TRADE-MARK 

>uper 


CENTER-FIRE  CARTRIDGES 

Western  Cartridge  Company,  East  Alton,  Illinois 
Division  of  Olin  Industries,  Inc. 


FREE!  Ask  for  Western  Am- 
munition Handbook  giving  full 
particulars  of  SILVERTIPS. 
Use  the  coupon. 


Western  Cartridge  Co., 
Dept.  101-C 
East  Alton,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of  Western  Ammuni- 
tion Handbook.  Please  Print. 

Name  

Street  &  Number  

j_  _Ci ty   Zone  .  . .  . . .  .  State  .  .  ^ 
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Writers  must  give  name  and  address. 
Name  withheld  if  requested.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  ALL  POSTS 

(I  would  suggest)  that  Posts  form 
War  Trophies  Safety  Committees  to 
advise  members  and  other  veterans 
of  the  dangers  of  "harmless"  souvenir 
grenades  and  shells  that  are  not  com- 
pletely de-activated,  advise  them  of 
weapons  that  are  registerable  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act  and  of  the 
correct  combination  of  gun  and  am- 
munition for  other  souvenir  weapons. 
.  .  .  It's  a  simple  matter  to  form  such 
a  committee  —  just  contact  your  near- 
est Alcohol  Tax  Unit  and  talk  it  over 
with  the  investigator  in  charge,  can- 
vass your  members  for  fellows  who 
know  weapons,  and  get  cooperation 
from  local  papers  to  get  veterans  be- 
hind the  idea.  Arms  companies  and 
gun  authorities  will  cooperate. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  B.  Smith,  gun  ex- 
pert for  the  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, helped  our  committee,  which, 
since  it  was  formed,  has  helped  three 
veterans  in  registering  their  "sou- 
venir" sub-machine  guns,  thus  saving 
these  servicemen  stiff  fines  and  pos- 
sible jail  sentences.  It  has  also  ad- 
vised six  other  vets  of  the  capabilities 
of  their  souvenir  small  arms  and  ex- 
amined several  .  .  .  shells  and  gren- 
ades. 

Let's  keep  the  veteran  on  the  right 
side  of  the  law  and  prevent  accidents. 
Lawrence  White 
Post  70 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 


A  RAY  OF  LIGHT  IN  A 
WORRIED  WORLD 

This  is  how  we  built  a  new  life  and 
a  new  home.  I  was  a  War  Two  widow 
with  two  small  sons.  A  year  ago  I 
married  a  disabled  veteran  as  sick 
and  disillusioned  as  I  was  heart- 
broken. I  came  from  the  city  to  this 
200  acre  farm  he  had  bought  in  for 
taxes,  the  only  building  a  rambling 
old  run-down  house.  Friends  said  re- 
pair was  hopeless.  We  took  inventory 
of  needed  tools  and  materials,  bought 
an  old  truck  for  hauling,  cut  trees 
and  had  them  sawed  into  lumber, 
then  set  to  work. 

We  did  all  our  carpenter,  masonry 


and  plaster  work,  all  our  papering 
and  painting.  The  result  is  astonish- 
ingly good.  We  managed  to  put  in  a 
large  vegetable  garden  last  year  and 
we  canned  nearly  a  thousand  quarts 
of  foodstuffs.  We  bought  six  good  milk 
cows,  some  hogs,  and  raised  100  lay- 
ing chickens.  Our  groceries  run  less 
than  a  dollar  per  day  and  we  have  the 
best.  We  attended  farm  sales  and 
picked  up  a  tractor  and  other  farm 
equipment.  This  spring  we  put  in  a 
crop.  I  take  my  turn  at  the  tractor  too. 
We  beautified  the  lawn  with  slips  of 
shrubs  and  garden  flowers,  donated 
by  friends,  and  a  few  we  bought.  We 
set  out  a  nice  arch  and  berry  patch 
this  spring.  With  pulling  and  toiling 
together  from  sunup  to  sundown  we 
now  have  a  comfortable,  yes,  and 
beautiful  home  nestling  here  in  the 
serene  quiet  of  a  cool  shade.  Sur- 
rounding buildings  built  by  our  own 
two  hands.  Fences  guarding  our  live- 
stock run  back  into  a  picturesque 
woodland  with  babbling  little  streams, 
with  the  touch  of  the  work  of  God 
and  man  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  see. 
Wounds  healed  quickly  here.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John  Dowdall 
Poland,  Indiana 


NEW  AND  PROUD 

I'm  a  newcomer  —  a  wet-behind- 
the-ears  member  of  the  Legion.  But 
there  are  some  important  things  I've 
learned  in  these  few  short  months. 

In  my  Post  (Bay  Cities  Post  123) 
the  men  think  and  act  first  about  and 
for  other  people,  secondly  about 
themselves.  A  refreshing  discovery  in 
times  like  these. 

Furthermore  what  they  think  and 
do  are  assets  to  their  community  .  .  . 
Cooperation  within  the  membership 
is  close,  complete,  effective. 

Every  Sunday  the  chairman  of  the 
hospital  committee  visits  the  wards 
in  the  veterans  hospital  in  Sawtelle 
—the  veteran  remembering  his  com- 
rades in  arms.  Twice  a  week  Legion 
members  on  the  ball  diamond  coach 
youngsters  in  the  national  sport.  The 
youth  of  Santa  Monica  are  advised 
and  helped  by  a  Post  committee.  More 
and  more  activities  are  added  to  the 
Post's  routine  at  each  meeting. 

These  activities  are  not  exclusively 
the  property  of  our  Post.  I  have  dis- 
(  Continued  on  next  page) 


covered  they  are  the  normal  unheralded, 
unpublicized  workings  of  almost  every 
Legion  Post  in  America. 

This  makes  me  proud  to  say  I'm  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion. 

McCullah  St.  Johns 
Santa  Monica,  California 

SHAKY  DETAILS 

I  have  just  finished  Battling  Rio  Grande 
Dope  Smugglers  (May  issue),  by  Alan 
Gould  and  Emile  C.  Schurmacher.  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much  but  it  is  so  erroneous 
in  regard  to  facts  I'm  inclined  to  lose 
faith.  .  .  .  Inspector  C.  J.  Trask  was  killed 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande 
on  top  of  the  Huachuca  Mountains  and 
close  to  the  Customs  Station  at  Lochiel. 
Arizona.  There  were  no  footprints  in  the 
mud  and  no  marks  left  by  the  keel  of  a 
boat.  The  body  was  found  by  Mr.  Trask's 
son  a  short  time  after  the  shooting  and  not 
by  the  Patrol  the  next  day  .  .  .  The  same 
carelessness  is  noted  throughout  the  story 
.  .  .  I  have  had  twenty-nine  years  in  the 
Government  Service  along  the  Mexican 
Boundary  and  know  whereof  I  speak  .  .  . 

N.  A.  B. 

Arizona 

.  .  .  Trask  was  killed  in  rough  mountain 
country  a  few  miles  east  of  Nogales,  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande 
. . .  "Footprints  in  the  mud  and  keel  marks" 
disgusted  local  readers.  C.  J.  Trask  left  a 
host  of  mourners  in  this  territory.  He  was 
a  long  time  lawman  on  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  border  and  his  friends  were  legion. 
They  would  doubtless  be  interested  in 
seeing  a  correction  ...  I  imagine  the  folks 
in  Calexico,  California,  where  Narcotics 
Agent  Bill  Lowndes  "parked  his  car  in 
full  view  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  .  .  ."  are  also  watching  for  that 
wandering  river  .  .  . 

Charles  S.  Parks 

U.  S.  Customs  Inspector 

Nogales,  Arizona 

►  We  too  have  lost  faith.  The  Rio  Grande 
River  rises  in  Hinsdale  County,  Colorado, 
wanders  down  through  New  Mexico,  first 
becomes  the  Mexican  Border  just  west 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  many  hundred  miles 
from  Nogales  and  many  more  hundred 
from  Calexico,  which  is  quite  some  miles 
west  of  the  Colorado  River,  nearest 
watercourse  of  consequence.  Our  sincere 
apologies  to  the  friends  and  family  of  the 
late  C.  J.  Trask  for  our  authors'  care- 
lessness with  details  and  our  own  care- 
less failure  to  check.  Editors 

NOT  FOR  HIM 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  inform  Mr.  Robert 
Pitkin  (Insurance  is  Like  Love,  June  is- 
sue) that  he  could  have  saved  all  that 
space  in  the  Legion  Magazine  and  the  time 
he  consumed  in  research  because  he  said 
very  little  that  the  veteran  doesn't  know. 

He  rehashed  the  same  old  story  all  over 
again.  Why  should  any  vet  take  his 
word  that  all  is  well  with  VA  insurance? 
I  for  one  converted  my  insurance  but  you 
could  never  have  induced  me  with  your 
article.  It  takes  more  than  generalizing  to 
convince  a  man  that  this  or  that  kind  of 
insurance  is  worth  the  investment. 

My  humble  suggestion  is  that  he  look 
through  the  want  ads  again  but  not  for 
a  job  as  a  writer. 


I  have  no  qualms  about  writing  this  be- 
cause from  past  experience  I've  seen  you 
print  very  few  letters  that  were  critical 
of  your  stories. 

Benjamin  Soblik 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Pitkin  never  mentioned  about  con- 
verting, which  was  why  my  son  dropped 
his  service  insurance.  I'm  interested  in 
having  him  keep  it  up.  He  took  it  out  in 
1942  and  every  year  he  puts  off  converting 
costs  him  more.  He  is  now  27. 

a.  d. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Author  Pitkin  says:  "Conversion  of 
term  insurance  to  permanent  insurance 
is  a  personal  problem,  and  I  can't  advise 
anyone  to  convert  or  not  to  convert. 

"While  A.  D.'s  son  will  pay  higher  pre- 
miums to  convert  at  age  27  than  he 
would  have  at  age  21,  he  would  pay  pro- 
portionately more  to  take  out  a  new 
permanent  policy  elsewhere  at  age  27 
than  at  age  21.  So  the  problem  is  not  one 
of  converting,  but  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  carry  a  permanent  policy,  whether 
converted  or  brand  new. 

"Inability  to  afford  a  converted  policy 
is  the  poorest  reason  in  the  world  for 
dropping  term  insurance.  While  it  lasts 
term  insurance  is  insurance  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  a  lot 
cheaper  to  carry  than  permanent  insur- 
ance. Dropping  it  for  this  reason  seems 
to  me  to  be  about  the  same  as  running 
your  Ford  over  a  cliff  because  you  can't 
afford  a  Cadillac. 

"Converted  or  unconverted,  National 
Service  policies  cost  less  in  the  end  than 
similar  policies  elsewhere,  though  im- 
mediate costs  might  be  higher  due  to  the 
procrastination  of  the  VA  in  declaring  a 
dividend. 

"There  is  a  chance  that  Congress  may 
perpetuate  the  term  privileges  of  NSLI, 
as  it  has  done  in  effect  with  the  equiva- 
lent insurance  of  War  One. 

"As  Comrade  Soblik  intimates,  my 
article  wasn't  for  him.  My  purpose  was 
not  to  sell  insurance,  but  to  undo  the  un- 
selling  which  the  VA's  fearsome,  frigid, 
formal  'service'  has  done  to  the  veterans' 
insurance.  At  the  time  of  publication 
millions  of  veterans  had  sixty  days  left 
in  which  to  reinstate  their  policies  easily. 
For  them  it  was  important  to  hammer 
away  at  the  point  that  it  is  the  administra- 
tion of  NSLI  which  is  inferior  while  the 
insurance  itself  is  good  as  gold.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion,  that  was  the 
most  important  fact  to  stress,  along  with 
correct  advice  on  how  to  protect  yourself 
against  administrative  error.  Each  vet- 
eran should  make  up  his  own  mind, 
however,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  high- 
pressure  NSLI  on  anyone." 

See  further  questions  and  answers  on 
Service  insurance  on  page  47. 

CAN  YOU  TIE  THIS? 

A  young  vet  and  his  wife  were  waiting 
in  line  to  pay  their  income  tax.  While 
waiting  they  discussed  the  housing  short- 
age. They  had  to  move  from  their  flat  in 
a  week  and  a  new  baby  was  due.  The  vet 
tried  to  comfort  his  wife  and  said,  "Gee 
honey,  it'd  be  swell  if  we  could  buy  a 
home."  A  little  old  lady  standing  in  line 
heard  them.  She  stepped  out  of  line, 


walked  up  to  the  vet  and  handed  him  a 
check  for  $12,000.  Believe  me,  the  vet  and 
his  wife  didn't  know  what  to  say  except 
"Thank  you  and  God  bless  you." 

Vincent  Insolia 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PRAISES  VA  HOSPITAL 

Recently  discharged  from  Cushing  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  I  could  write  reams  of 
praise  of  the  efficient  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  personnel  there. 

The  cooperation  between  American 
Legion  officials,  the  Legion  Auxiliary  and 
hospital  authorities  is  of  such  grand  qual- 
ity that  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  goes 
on  at  a  great  pace.  One  gains  great  con- 
fidence soon  after  admittance,  and  keeps  it. 

Vets  at  Cushing  are  all  agreed  the  hos- 
pital is  well  managed  and  care  is  the  best. 

Emile  A.  Dumas 
Maynard,  Massachusetts 

COPS  AND  GUNS 

Sir:  Got  a  Gun?  You're  a  Criminal!  by 
W.  H.  B.  Smith  in  your  June  issue  is  a 
great  article.  I  am  proud  to  have  men 
speak  out  like  that.  I  urge  that  you  con- 
tinue right  on  with  this  subject.  Pound  it 
into  every  issue  until  you  get  action.  In- 
vestigate who  is  disarming  the  country. 
We  have  the  same  damnable  Sullivan  Law 
in  Michigan  that  first  was  tried  in  New 
York.  It  has  been  a  mockery  of  justice. 
We  need  police  but  not  a  police  state. 

Earl  E.  Hole 
Dearborn,  Michigan 

Sir:  It  just  so  happens  that  I  am  a  police 
officer  and  an  ex-GI  who  spent  four  years 
defending  our  constitutional  rights.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  bit  narrow-minded  but  if  I 
seem  so  perhaps  it's  because  Mr.  Smith 
and  others  of  his  same  mind  make  too 
many  broad  statements.  If  it  is  his  convic- 
tion that  some  police  are  trying  to  scrap 
our  constitutional  rights  that's  his  privi- 
lege but  let's  say  some  police  and  not  make 
a  statement  so  general.  I  know  lots  of 
police  officers  who  think  just  as  much  of 
our  constitutional  rights  as  Mr.  Smith. 

Bruce  Breisch 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

MEN  WANTED 

Sir:  We,  the  gals  who  fought  the  Battle 
of  Camp  Davis  and  the  War  of  the  Wolves, 
are  left  in  solitude,  hearts  damaged  and 
manless,  after  those  four  man- happy 
years.  Those  days,  anything  in  skirts  could 
get  a  date.  There  must  have  been  about 
300  men  to  every  woman.  Then  came  the 
great  silence!  Today  this  is  a  man's  para- 
dise —  but  where  are  all  the  men?  Right 
now  I'd  give  a  stick  of  peppermint  candy 
with  a  red  bow  tied  around  it  to  see  just 
one  good  ol'  broken  down  Sarge  heave 
into  sight  over  the  horizon. 

Lonely  Mary 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

You  can  get  to  Wrightsville  Beach  by 
taking  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  or  Sea- 
board Railway  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
boarding  a  bus  there.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  people  inform  us  that  if  enough  men 
are  interested  in  Lonely  Mary's  plight 
they'll  put  on  extra  cars  to  Wilmington. 

Editors 
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Can  you  find 
your  shoes 

in  this  picture? 


1  .  If  you  could  look  at  the  shoes  worn 
by  the  people  who  are  the  true  "owners" 
of  American  business,  chances  are  you'd 
find  your  shoes  among  them !  And  that  holds 
true  whether  you're  a  factory  worker  or  a 
schoolteacher— a  farmer  or  a  storekeeper — 
a  clerk  or  a  cowboy— a  housewife  or  a 
stenographer — or  anything  else !  Here's  why : 


2.  If  you  own  a  single  share  of  stock  in 
any  business  enterprise,  you  are  one  of  the 
14  million  Americans  who  are  direct  owners 
of  American  industry,  and  who  receive  part 
of  the  profits  of  industry  in  the  form  of 
dividends. 


3.  If  you  carry  life  insurance,  you  are 
an  indirect  owner  of  business.  Because  the 
premiums  you  and  75  million  other  policy- 
holders pay  are  reinvested  by  insurance 
companies  in  sound,  profitable  businesses. 
That's  why  your  insurance  policy  can  give 
you  income  as  well  as  safety.  The  same  holds 
true  of  almost  all  pension  plans. 


National  J^i 


4.  Even  if  you  have  no  stock,  no  insur- 
ance, no  pension — but  are  one  of  the  60 
million  people  who  have  savings  accounts, 
you  have  a  stake  in  business. 
That's  because  the  bank  can 
lend  your  money  to  well- 
managed  firms  at  a  profit  — 
and  so  can  pay  you  interest. 

5.  Add  it  all  up  and  you  see  that  just 
about  every  family  in  America  today  is  a 
part  "owner"  of  business.  Which  means 
that  just  about  every  family  in  America 
profits  when  industry  profits. 
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Cjfor  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 


How  much  profit  docs  it  take 
to  do  so  much  good  for  so  many 
people  ?  Here  is  another  miracle 
of  the  American1''' profit  system."" 

For,  while  most  Americans 
think  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  of  sales  would  be  a  fair 
profit  for  business  to  make — 
Government  figures  show  in- 
dustry averages  less  than  half 
that  much! 

And  about  half  of  what  in- 
dustry does  make  goes  right 
back  into  business  to  pay  for  the 
development  that  brings  more 
Americans  more  good  things 
than  any  other  people  on  earth! 


How  GI 

Employment 
Laws  Work 


A  Report  to  War  Two  Veterans  on. 


REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 
FARM  TRAINING 


H 


Bj  J  U  L  SHER 

[e's  one  of  the  happiest  guys  I 
know!" 

Whenever  you  hear  that  remark 
you  can  bet  the  blissful  gent  re- 
ferred to  is  someone  with  a  good 
job.  More  than  anything  else  in  this 
world  a  man  must  feel  useful.  He 
can't  feel  useful  without  an  occupa- 
tion that  fits  him. 

This  is  a  story  about  veterans  and 
their  jobs,  about  their  rights  in  their 
own  jobs,  in  Civil  Service  and  in 
On-The-Job  and  On-The-Farm 
Training.  It  was  a  tough  story  to 
get.  It  was  also  extremely  reward - 


Lost  in  the  maze  of  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  form  let- 
ters, and  complex  regula- 
tions, many  a  vet  has  settled 
for  less  than  his  rights 


ing,  for  out  of  the  tangle  of  research 
and  interviews  came  an  understand- 
ing of  the  many  simple  and  complex 
things  that  have  both  aided  and 
blocked  many  a  veteran  in  getting  a 
job  or  training,  or  keeping  and  en- 
joying the  job  he  gets. 

Ignorance  of  your  rights  or  what 
to  do  about  them  may  deprive  you 
of  a  good  job,  or  the  possibility  of 
getting  cold  cash.  Money  may  not 
be  everything  to  you  but  it  can  cer- 
tainly quiet  your  nerves.  So  stick 
around.  Something  in  this  story  may 
be  about  you. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  ex- 
GI's,  I  learned,  is  that  the  laws 
passed  seem  to  us  to  be  so  many  and 
so  complicated  that  after  one  wrong 
try  we  are  apt  to  give  up. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing 
for  a  veteran  to  remember  in  seek- 
ing his  employment  rights  is  not  to 
accept  the  answer  of  the  wrong  per- 
son. In  most  areas  of  veterans  bene- 
fits only  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  concerned.  But  many  agencies 
deal  or  have  dealt  with  your  em- 
ployment rights,  including  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Selective  Service,  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  the 
Attorney  General's  Office,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  And  the  situ- 
ation is  subject  to  change  as  Con- 
gress reshuffles  the  duties  of  various 
bureaus  from  time  to  time.  The  offi- 
cials of  these  bureaus  know  their 
own  channels  and  think  it  is  easy 
for  you  to  find  your  way.  Yet  if  you 
apply  to  the  VA  for  Institutional 
On-Farm  Training,  for  instance,  and 
explain  that  you  don't  own  or  lease 
or  share-crop  a  farm  and  are  not 
in  line  to  be  hired  to  manage  a 
farm  you  may  get  a  flat  no.  But  if 
you  go  to  your  Agricultural  Agent 
first  and   arrange  for  some  direct 


Now,  three  years  after  War  Two,  many  veterans  stil\ 


How  can  I  qualify  for  In- 
stitutional On-Farin  train- 
ing if  I  don't  own  land? 


Can  a  non-veteran  be  promoted  over 
me  in  Civil  Service?  If  I  leave  Civil 
Service  can  I  get  back  in  later? 


How  can  I  get  tools  for  on-the-job 
training?  Why  are  so  many  veter- 
ans dropping  on-the-job  training? 


interest  in  a  farm  the  VA  might  then 
give  you  a  flat  yes. 

To  avoid  talking  to  the  wrong  per- 
son and  getting  the  wrong  answer  see 
your  Legion  Service  Officer  first.  Let 
him  steer  you  or  handle  your  prob- 
lem. He  cannot  know  all  the  answers 
—apparently  no  one  person  does— but 
he  knows  where  to  go  to  get  the  right 
answer,  and  from  men  who  want  to 
help  you  rather  than  give  you  the 
quickest  response.  Too  often  officials 
of  government  bureaus  will  answer 
your  question  but  won't  help  you  fur- 
ther if  you  don't  happen  to  know  the 
right  question  to  ask. 

One  of  the  many  aspects  of  em- 
ployment in  which  veterans  have  defi- 
nite rights  under  the  law  is  Veterans' 
Reemployment  Rights.  That  is  a  con- 
venient name  for  a  section,  not  of  the 
GI  Bill  but  of  the  Selective  Service 
Law,  designed  to  protect  the  status 
of  veterans  in  the  jobs  they  left  to 
go  to  war.  The  basic  idea  of  this  law 
is  to  give  the  veteran  the  same  rights 
in  his  old  job  he  would  have  had  if 
he  hadn't  gone  to  war.  A  good  deal  of 
this  law  is  a  dead  duck  today.  For 
most  veterans  the  question  of  getting 
the  old  job  back  has  been  settled  al- 
ready. Most  cases  were  "normal,"  the 
job  still  existed,  the  veteran  had  to 
apply  for  it  within  ninety  days  of 
discharge— and  the  average  Joe  has 
the  job  back  or  has  declined  it  him- 
self. He  couldn't  be  fired  without  good 


cause  within  a  year  after  returning, 
and  in  most  cases  the  year  is  up  al- 
ready and  the  question  of  hiring  or 
firing  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  veteran 
law.  But  other  phases  of  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  are  still  alive. 

Reemployment  Rights  did  more 
than  safeguard  the  old  job.  In  gen- 
eral, they  also  give  the  veteran  the 
same  rights  and  status  after  being 
rehired  that  he  would  have  had  had 
there  been  no  war.  These  rights  have 
not  been  realized  in  some  instances, 
and  where  they  have  not  the  law  still 
protects  the  veteran. 

Thus,  recently,  an  ex-GI  took  a  job 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
at  that  time  had  a  division  advising 
veterans  of  their  Reemployment 
Rights  and  helping  them  get  action. 
This  veteran  got  a  look  at  some  of  the 
literature  of  that  division. 

"Reading  a  few  simple  sentences," 
he  said,  "I  discovered  I  had  rights  I 
didn't  know  about."  Before  the  war 
he  was  personnel  manager  in  a  pri- 
vate concern  at  $185  per  month.  After 
the  war  his  employer  refused  to  take 
him  back  because  his  old  job  now 
paid  $500  per  month  and  he  didn't 
have  the  qualifications  to  fill  it.  The 
vet  accepted  this.  And  then  he  read, 
".  .  .  A  veteran  is  also  entitled  to  the 
various  new  benefits  connected  with 
the  job,  advances  in  pay,  promotions 
based  on  seniority  .  .  ." 

While  still  working  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Labor  the  vet  pressed  his 
claim.  His  arguments  were  sound  and 
based  on  law.  The  employer  realized 
it  and  settled  to  the  veteran's  satis- 
faction by  paying  a  cash  amount  total- 
ling $1500. 

In  another  instance  a  traveling 
salesman  had  worked  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  before  the  war,  earning  an 
average  of  $5000  a  year.  The  company 
offered  him  his  old  job  back,  a  guar- 
antee of  $5000  a  year,  but  not  his  old 
territory.  Knowing  the  value  of  his 
territory  the  vet  said  no.  The  com- 
pany refused  to  arbitrate. 

The  ex-GI  went  to  his  Legion  Post 
Service  Officer  who  steered  him 
through  channels  that  finally  brought 
the  case  to  the  local  U.  S.  District 
Attorney,  who  pleaded  the  case. 
Where  a  veteran  has  a  good  case  the 
law  provides  that  the  District  At- 
torney shall  arbitrate  or  sue  in  be- 
half of  the  veteran  without  legal  cost 
to  the  veteran.  The  vet  lost  this  case 
in  the  District  Court.  It  then  went  to 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the 
decision  was  reversed  and  the  vet- 
salesman  got  his  old  territory  back. 

A  midwestern  vet  had  this  com- 
plaint. "I'm  a  seasonal  employe.  Be- 
fore the  war  I  managed  a  summer 
hotel.  When  I  came  back  the  boss  told 
me  he  had  hired  someone  else  and 
that  because  I  was  classified  as  a 
'seasonal  employe'  I  had  no  rights.  He 
might  have  been  correct,  but  I 
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have  questions  about  job  rights  and  job  training. 


Are  the  years  I  spent  in  service 
lost  for  seniority  on  my  old  job?  For 
raises?  Vacation  rights?  Promotion? 


Do  I  have  a  right  to  my  pre-war  job  if 
it  was  a  seasonal  one?  If  I  was  refused 
it,  what  can  I  do  at  this  late  date? 


If  my  company  folded  while  I 
was  in  service  and  other  employes 
got  severance  pay,  can  I  get  it? 

PHOTOS  BY  STAN  MANGIONE  —  JUNCO  STUDIOS 


checked  further  just  to  play  safe." 

This  case  also  got  to  the  court  via 
the  District  Attorney  at  no  expense 
to  the  vet.  The  law  doesn't  force  an 
employer  to  rehire  a  temporary  em- 
ploye, but  in  this  case  the  ruling  was 
that  seasonal  employment  is  not  nec- 
essarily "temporary  employment."  The 
veteran  got  his  job  back. 

A  group  of  servicemen  returned  to 
Seattle  after  the  war  to  find  that  the 
newspaper  on  which  they  had  worked 
had  gone  out  of  business.  The  law  is 
not  unreasonable,  and  of  course  would 
not  require  the  newspaper,  now  non- 
existent, to  hire  the  men.  But  all  the 
old  employes  had  been  given  sever- 
ance pay  when  the  paper  quit  operat- 
ing during  the  war.  The  court  granted 
severance  pay  to  the  veterans,  includ- 
ing coverage  for  the  years  they  had 
been  in  the  armed  services. 

Cash  settlements  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  rectify  some  of  the  ways 
veterans  failed  to  achieve  their  Re- 
employment Rights  are  not  unusual 
today,  even  though  the  normal  hiring- 
and-firing  period  as  it  relates  to  this 
law  has  expired  for  most  veterans. 
In  the  six  months  ending  last  Feb- 
ruary cash  settlements  to  veterans  in 
New  York  State  amounted  to  $18,- 
623.04.  Too  often  neither  employers 
nor  veterans  properly  understood  the 
law  in  the  beginning,  so  that  with 
each  passing  month  some  veterans  or 
employers  learn  for  the  first  time  that 


their  relationships  since  the  war  have 
not  tallied  with  the  law  in  one  way 
or  another,  resulting  in  new  claims. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  Reem- 
ployment Rights  for  veterans  is  a 
pretty  new  idea.  Robert  K.  Salyers, 
as  chief  of  the  Veterans'  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  put  it  this  way:  "The  guaran- 
tee of  reemployment  rights  is  the 
first  new  principle  in  handling  vet- 
erans since  Alexander  the  Great.  Your 
right  in  being  given  your  job  back 
after  war  service  with  the  status  you 
would  have  had  if  you  had  never 
left  is  not  a  gift  or  a  privilege,  it  is 
a  right,  a  law." 

Salyers  was  not  willing  to  blame 
anyone  for  most  of  the  disputes.  "Most 
cases  straighten  out  simply,"  he  told 
me.  "It  can  often  be  done  in  an  hour. 
As  many  employers  as  veterans  thank 
us  for  ironing  out  difficulties,  and  we 
found  that  the  majority  of  employers 
want  to  obey  the  law  and  give  the 
veteran  a  fair  deal." 

When  they  came  out  of  service  and 
applied  for  their  old  jobs  back  many 
veterans  made  the  mistake  of  going 
to  the  wrong  man.  A  vet  would  ap- 
proach his  old  foreman  and  say:  "How 
about  my  job  back?"  The  foreman 
would  tell  him  there  were  no  open- 
ings. Had  the  vet  gone  to  the  per- 
sonnel manager,  who  knew  the  com- 
pany policy  and  knew  he  must  rehire 
the  veteran,  the  thing  would  have 


been  settled  for  the  vet  immediately. 

Many  a  vet,  acting  foolishly,  stung 
by  the  rejection,  would  say  aloud  or 
to  himself:  "The  hell  with  it.  I'll  get 
another  job."  Often  he  did,  and  just 
as  often  as  not  it  was  not  as  good  a 
job,  and  always  the  veteran  lost  his 
claims  to  seniority,  pay  and  other 
benefits.  The  veterans  who  did  re- 
claim their  old  jobs  are  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  seniority  list  of  the  na- 
tion's factories. 

Seniority  is  probably  the  basis  of 
more  active  claims  under  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  today  than  any  other  one 
phase  of  the  problem.  Veterans  who 
have  returned  to  jobs  which  they  left 
for  military  service  are  entitled  to 
have  their  war-service  years  calcu- 
lated in  figuring  their  seniority. 
Wherever  pay  advances  or  other  job- 
rewards  or  privileges  are  based  on 
seniority  the  veteran's  seniority  must 
include  his  years  of  honorable  mili- 
tary service.  Many  veterans  went 
back  to  their  old  jobs  at  the  same  old 
salary  or  less,  or  for  more  but  not  as 
much  more  as  war-time  employes 
with  less  seniority  were  getting  in  the 
same  work.  For  instance,  a  vet  who 
had  worked  for  a  carpet  company 
earned  $38  a  week,  pre-war.  He  came 
back  and  accepted  $35  for  the  same 
job.  Others  in  the  shop  doing  the 
same  work  were  getting  $42  a  week. 
Now  he  is  getting  $42  under  the  law 
and  was  paid  ( Continued  on  page  49 ) 
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Do  You  Know 
the  New  Cars? 

America's  favorite  game  these  days  is 
identifying  the  sleek  new  automobiles  now  com- 
ing off  the  lines.  Here  they  are  in  familiar  set- 
tings. How  many  do  you  know? 

Your  only  clues  to  the  cars  shown  are  body  lines  and  other 
distinguishing  features.  In  some  cases  we  have  purposely 
posed  these  photographs  so  that  distinctive  features  are  not 
too  obvious.  However,  this  is  the  way  you'll  be  seeing  the  new 
models,  so  a  close  study  of  these  pictures  will  help  you  in 
spotting  them  when  you  see  them  on  the  road.  If  you're  a 
whiz  at  automobiles  you'll  make  a  clean  sweep  of  this  quiz. 
If  you  can  get  at  least  twelve  right  you're  above  average. 
Correct  answers  will  be  found  on  page  49. 


How  You  Can  Fight 
Communism 


The  most  persistent  peddlers  in  the  world  are  commies. 
Twenty-four  hours  a  day  they  huckster  the  party  line.  But  you 
as  an  individual  can  checkmate  the  communists 


By  JAMES  F.  0'IVEIL 

NATIONAL  COMMANDER,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


24  HOURS 
A  DAY 
IN  THE  U.SA 


Commies  see  to  it  that  party-line 
magazines  get  to  schools  and  libraries 


Mhe  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on 
March  16th  pointing  out  the  now  clear 
menace  of  world  communism  poses  a 
serious  question  for  the  Legion.  Are 
we  doing  all  we  can  at  post  and  com- 
munity level  in  combating  and  expos- 
ing communist  activities?  Or  are  we 
complacently  "letting  George  do  it?" 
Resolutions  and  oratorical  efforts  are 
obviously  not  enough.  Strong  arm 
methods  and  various  other  attempts 
to  prevent  communist  or  near-com- 
munist meetings  are  both  beneath 
Legion  dignity  and  counter  to  funda- 
mental constitutional  American  rights. 

Communists  in  East  Europe  when 
close  to  seizing  power,  or  after  actual 
seizures  of  power  such  as  recently 
occurred  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, broke  up  meetings  of  their  op- 
ponents and  practiced  every  form  of 
violence  and  terror  against  their  help- 
less victims.  Having  stifled  all  oppo- 
sition and  public  opinion  in  a  bloody 
reign  of  terror,  these  brutalitarians 


24  HOURS 
A  DAY 
IN  THE  U&A 


Dressing  their  schemes  in  phony  American  ga 
really  subversive  aliens  held  for  deportation. 

naturally  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
public  reaction.  Terror  is  openly  ad- 
vocated and  used  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  silencing  all  public  protest 
against  the  crushing  of  the  last  few 
remaining  human  rights. 

What  then  can  Legionnaires  effec- 
tively do  to  combat  these  Fifth  Col- 
umnists in  our  midst  and  yet  stay 
strictly  within  the  law  of  land  and 
bounds  of  patriotic  propriety?  Plenty! 
First  let  us  briefly  analyze  the  prob- 
lem. The  nature  and  purposes  of 
world  communism  are  now  generally 
understood  by  all  literate,  informed 
Americans.  Communists,  no  matter 
what  their  pretenses,  are  foreign 
agents  in  any  country  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  operate.  The  Canadian 
spy  trials  more  than  proved  that  point. 
But  while  they  are  plotters  for  revo- 
lution and  ultimate  seizure  of  power, 
it  obviously  would  be  foolish  for 
them  openly  to  advocate  anything  so 
unwanted,  unpopular  and  repugnant. 

So  the  first  step  is  to  disguise,  de- 
odorize, and  attractively  package 
Moscow's  revolutionary  products. 
Next  the  salesmen  and  peddlers  them- 
selves must  be  skillfully  disguised, 
deodorized,  and  glamorized.  Hence 
communists  always  appear  before  the 
public  as  "progressives."  Yesterday 
they  were  "20th  Century  Americans," 
last  week  they  were  "defenders  of 
all  civil  liberties,"  tonight  they  may 
be  "honest,  simple  trades  unionists." 
They  are  "liberals"  at  breakfast,  "de- 
fenders of  world  peace"  in  the  after- 
noon, and  "the  voice  of  the  people" 
in  the  evening.  These  artful  dodges 
and  ingenious  dissimulations  obvious- 
ly make  it  difficult  for  the  average 


Labor  unrest  is  a  communist  specialty.  If  none  exists  they 
stir  it  up,  and  agitators  are  skilled  at  working  all  angles 


UPHOLD  the 


these  pickets  claim  to  defend  our  Constitution.  The  "political  prisoners"  referred  to  were 
hundreds  of  "issues"  every  day  commie  pickets  are  cloaking  Red  causes  in  American  colors 


trusting  citizen  to  keep  up  with  every 
new  communist  swindle  and  con  game. 

Here  is  where  the  American  Legion 
can  serve  exactly  the  same  important 
public  service  that  Better  Business 
Bureaus  have  done  in  the  past  in 
warning  and  protecting  the  public 
against  all  manner  of  swindles  and 
rackets.  With  17,000  Posts,  the  Legion 
should  have  at  least  17,000  fairly  well 
trained  and  qualified  specialists  on 
subversive  activities.  At  least  one  or 
two  in  every  community  over  ten 
thousand  in  population.  These  spe- 
cialists should  receive  their  basic  in- 
doctrination at  seminars  such  as  have 
been  held  in  California,  Georgia, 
Maine,  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

Has  your  Department  held  a  semi- 
nar on  subversive  activities?  If  not, 
why  not?  It  does  not  require  four 
years  of  college  to  be  able  to  spot 
new  commie  fronts  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  ever-changing  party  line.  But 
it  does  require  a  few  hours  of  serious 
study  and  reading  each  week  plus 
consultation  with  recognized  experts. 
Legionnaires  cannot  devote  themselves 
to  any  more  valuable  public  service. 
I  want  to  utter  a  solemn  warning  at 
this  point  that  in  no  field  of  human 
endeavour  is  it  easier  to  make  silly, 
dangerous  and  irremediable  mistakes. 
The  long  struggle  against  communism 
in  this  country  is  liberally  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  well-meaning  but  badly 
informed  and  blundering  anti -com- 
munists. When  in  doubt  —  confer  first 
with  known  experts  and  authorities. 

Most  cities  today  contain  a  nucleus 
of  former  F.B.I,  men,  Army  or  Navy 
Intelligence  officers,  former  CP.  mem- 
bers who  have  come  over  to  our  side, 


and  other  trained  or  experienced  men, 
many  of  them  Legionnaires.  They 
should  be  contacted  and  organized 
into  an  unofficial  advisory  committee. 
Experts  on  communism  are  avail- 
able; it  is  your  job  to  locate  them  in 
your  Department  and  community. 
These  experts  generally  all  know 
each  other  and  should  be  used  to 
check  on  the  credibility  of  doubtful 
and  unknown  "anti-communists." 

You  cannot  fight  knowledge  with 
ignorance.  Communist  propaganda  is 
generally  craftily  conceived  and  is 
carried  out  with  diabolic  cunning  and 
guile.  Most  communists  spend  years 
in  study  and  training  for  their  sub- 
versive roles.  You  cannot  expect  to 
outwit  and  thwart  them  by  reading 
a  couple  of  pamphlets  or  even  a  book. 
You  will  simply  have  to  know  your 
stuff.  Merely  hating  them  is  not 
enough.  The  Americanism  Division  at 
National  Headquarters  has  prepared 
a  recommended  reading  list  of  books 
and  periodicals  for  those  undertak- 
ing a  serious  preliminary  study  of  the 
problem  of  subversion.  It  is  free;  send 
for  it.  I  suggest  that  your  Post  form 
a  small  library  of  its  own.  See  that 
your  Post  members  read  some  of 
these  basic  books  and  then  circulate 
them  in  your  community  among  your 
community  leaders;  clergymen,  news- 
paper and  radio  station  people,  teach- 
ers, labor  leaders,  etc.  Advertise  your 
Post  and  the  Legion  by  stamping  on 
the  flyleaf  "By  Courtesy  of  American 
Legion  Post  .  .  ." 

The  "Monthly  Summary  of  Trends 
and  Developments"  in  subversive  ac- 
tivities put  out  by  the  Americanism 
Division  is  now  available  at  $3.00  per 


year  to  Post  Americanism  and  other 
officers.  This  subscription  rate  also 
includes  such  topical  studies  as  the 
Americanism  Division  publishes  and 
distributes  from  time  to  time.  Sub- 
scribe to  it.  The  Department  of  In- 
diana has  printed  and  distributed  an 
excellent  handbook  on  how  properly 
to  combat  subversion.  Send  for  it. 
Every  Department  should  distribute 
such  a  manual  of  Americanism. 

See  that  your  Post  also  subscribes 
to  such  few  periodicals  and  papers  as 
specialize  in  exposing  communist  ac- 
tivities. They  are  listed  in  the  recom- 
mended reading  list  I  have  already 
mentioned.  See  that  these  publica- 
tions are  also  circulated  thoroughly 
around  your  community  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  Legionnaire 
doctors  and  dentists  should  stock  their 
waiting  rooms  with  such  literature. 
Literally  every  American  passes 
through  a  doctor's  or  dentist's  waiting 
room  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Put 
copies  in  your  local  libraries,  par- 
ticularly colleges  and  schools.  Com- 
munists are  assiduous  in  planting  their 
well-disguised  propaganda  in  such 
Libraries.  Do  likewise  with  exposures 
of  such  subversive  propaganda. 

These  news  letters  and  publications 
will  keep  you  and  your  commu- 
nity informed  from  week  to  week 
on  the  latest  shifts  in  the  communist 
party  line  as  well  as  the  newest  fronts 
and  booby  traps  set  up  to  ensnare  the 
unwary.  When  a  known  pro-Soviet 
apologist  is  slated  to  lecture  in  your 
city,  to  address  a  meeting,  speak 
over  a  local  station,  or  make  any 
kind  of  public  appearance,  form  a 
small  delegation,  assemble  all  your 
facts  (having  first  made  doubly  sure 
that  they  are  facts),  then  call  upon 
those  responsible  for  importing  the 
out-of-town  peddler  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  in  a  friendly,  helpful  man- 
ner call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  evidently  have  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  background  and  record  of 
the  individual  in  question  or  to  the 
true  intent  and  purpose  of  the  al- 
legedly bona  fide  organization. 

Or  if  some  of  your  local  prominent 
people  have  sponsored  or  lent  their 
names  or  contributed  money  to  in- 
dubitable CP.  fronts,  perform  the 
same  friendly  advisory  service.  Re- 
member that  you  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect a  local  citizen  from  being  made 
the  fool,  so  belligerence  and  bluster- 
ing are  entirely  out  of  order.  If  your 
local  organization  or  citizen  rejects 
your  friendly,  documented  advice  then 
obviously  you  are  dealing  with  a  will- 
ful fool  or  with  people  who  know 
exactly  what  they  are  doing  and 
don't  care.  In  other  words  you  will 
have  uncovered  another  CP.  fronter. 
Let  me       (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Americans  are  spending 
millions  on  stamps  issued  by 
countries  anxious  to  cash  in 
on  the  sucker  trade 

By  LARRY  WALKER 

One  of  today's  hugest  world-wide 
swindles  is  preying  on  the  vener- 
able "hobby  of  kings  and  the  king  of 
hobbies,"  stamp  collecting.  It  is  the 
multi-million-dollar  "Roosevelt  Rack- 
et," now  practiced  by  nearly  two 
dozen  foreign  governments  and  num- 
bers of  unscrupulous  stamp  dealers. 
Together  they  are  fleecing  collectors 
by  floating  enormous  quantities  of 
printed  paper  ostensibly  in  honor  of 
our  late,  great  President  but  in  real- 
ity only  as  bait  for  American  dollars. 

Take,  for  instance,  eight  recent, 
rainbow-hued  Hungarian  stamps  fea- 
turing a  portrait  of  the  President  and 
a  red,  white  and  blue  U.  S.  flag. 
Quietly,  without  fanfare,  they  made 
their  debut  on  the  New  York  mart 
at  $3.40  a  set  wholesale. 

Like  many  of  his  colleagues,  George 
Herzog,  a  prominent  retailer,  was 
puzzled.  He  had  never  heard  of  the 
stamps;  and  what's  more,  he  had  not 
received  his  customary  shipment 
from  his  supplier  in  Hungary. 

Anxiously  he  cabled  to  Budapest, 
asking  whether  his  quota  was  on  the 
way.  "If  such  stamps  should  ever  ap- 
pear I  will  send  them  to  you  at 
once,"  was  the  reply.  "We  at  present 
in  Hungary  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  existence  of  such  stamps. 
You  would  be  doing  me  a  great  favor 
if  you  would  inform  us  how  you  in 
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Hungary  made  money  by  grinding  out  this  Roosevelt  Memorial  Issue 


America  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  genuine." 

Suddenly,  one  afternoon,  the  Buda- 
pest radio  surprised  the  populace 
with  the  announcement  that  a  "Roos- 
evelt Memorial  Issue"  would  go  on 
sale  next  morning. 

Lines  formed  promptly  at  city  post 
offices;  but  eager  dealers  and  collec- 
tors alike  found  they  were  permitted 
only  one  set  apiece.  "Fights  and  near 
riots  took  place,"  one  disappointed 
buyer  reported.  Another,  hearing  the 
bad  news,  scurried  out  to  locate  peo- 


ple who  would  each  purchase  a  set 
for  him.  In  five  minutes  he  returned 
with  his  mother  and  sister— to  be  told 
by  the  clerk  that  the  issue  had  been 
"sold  out." 

Witnesses  claim  that  there  were 
fewer  than  30  customers  at  the  main 
post  office  that  morning;  and  only 
10  branches  offered  the  stamps. 
Probably,  no  more  than  500  sets  were 
disposed  of.  Yet,  according  to  in- 
siders, some  100,000  had  been  printed. 
What  happened  to  the  surplus?  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  50,000  were  shipped 
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in  advance  to  the  U.  S.  for  "sneak" 
sale  and  the  balance  held  against 
future  demand. 

It  was  quick  in  coming.  The  new 
stamps,  conceded  by  many  to  be  the 
most  beautifully  colored  they  had 
ever  seen,  were  shortly  vanishing 
from  American  dealers'  stocks  with 
the  swiftness  of  ceiling-priced  four- 
door  sedans.  George  Herzog  had  an- 
other letter  from  his  supplier:  "It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  sets  here  in  Bu- 
dapest. The  few  that  were  purchased 
at  post-office  windows  are  already 
changing  hands  at  $6  U.S."  Their 
original  cost  had  been  four  florins, 
forty  filler,  or  about  38  cents. 

Perplexed  philatelists  soon  began 
to  sense  a  link  between  the  new 
stamps  and  the  fact  that  Hungary's 
government  is  now  Communist-con- 
trolled. One  stamp  weekly  charged: 
"The  offending  nation,  while  it  may  be 
considered  to  be  Hungary,  is  truly  not 
that  nation;  for  since  the  Communist 
coup  it  is  just  as  Russian  in  its  gov- 
ernment as  the  Kremlin.  .  .  The 
50,000  sets  sent  to  this  country  were 
sent  with  only  one  purpose,  and  that 
was  to  get  United  States  dollars.  .  . 
These  same  dollars  are  to  be  used 
to  promote  Communist  activities  in 
the  United  States." 

While  the  accusation  can  hardly 
be  proved,  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  Hungarian  government  stands  in 
need  of  dollars.  How  many  did  its 
gigantic  stamp  fraud  net?  Judging 
from  estimates  the  total  lies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  whopping  $500,000. 
Something  else  strengthens  suspi- 
cions: Russia  controls  what  is  pos- 


sibly the  mightiest  stamp  combine  in 
the  world. 

A  government  bureau,  the  Soviet 
Philatelic  Association,  exercises  a 
fantastic  monopoly  over  every  stamp 
produced  in  the  country  and  every 
phase  of  the  hobby  itself.  It  is  the 
only  agency  in  Russia  which  may 
deal  in  stamps.  Collectors  aren't  even 
allowed  to  swap  privately  with  each 
other!  But  the  Association,  with 
which  importers  of  Russian  stamps 
must  negotiate,  is  always  happy  to 
oblige  with  as  many  million  as  are 
desired. 

Dozens  of  nations,  from  Afghani- 
stan to  Zanzibar,  have  long  made  a 
profitable  practice  of  issuing  postage 
stamps  with  a  sly  eye  on  philatelists' 
wallets.  Since  President  Roosevelt's 
own  collection  brought  $250,000  at 
auction  in  New  York  two  years  ago, 
with  awed  buyers  shelling  out  four 
and  five  times  the  normal  price  for 
items  "certified  to  come  from  the 
F.D.R.  estate,"  many  countries,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.,  have  printed  stamps 
in  his  memory.  Some,  notably  ours, 
have  come  straight  from  the  heart; 
but  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Ethiopia, 
Turkey,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Al- 
bania, Guatemala  and  others  evident- 
ly spotted  a  bonanza  in  the  extra- 
ordinary scramble  for  Rooseveltiana. 
Overnight  their  gaudily  colored  con- 
tributions became  the  most  popular 
philatelic  fad  in  generations. 

A  government  desiring  to  market 
illegitimate  stamps  usually  grants 
a  merchandising  monopoly  to  the 
wholesale  "ring"  submitting  the  high- 
est bid.  At  present  a  number  of  com- 


petent, experienced  rings  are  known 
to  be  operating  not  only  in  the  U.  S. 
but  also  in  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Before  the  war  one  of  the  larg- 
est, centered  in  Germany,  deluged 
the  Continent  with  hundreds  of 
Nazi  "sucker"  issues  whose  proceeds 
helped  oil  party  machinery.  Rem- 
nants of  this  ring  are  reported  to 
have  set  up  shop  again  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  total  take  of  the  "Roosevelt" 
racketeers  has  been  pegged  at  over 
$2,000,000.  If  you're  wondering  at 
this  point  where  so  much  cash  comes 
from,  perhaps  you  don't  realize  how 
immense  philately  is.  Last  May,  three 
vast  floors  of  New  York's  Grand 
Central  Palace  were  mobbed  for  ten 
days  by  125,000  visitors  to  the  inter- 
national exhibition  celebrating  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
U.  S.  postage  stamps.  Its  main  attrac- 
tion was  $4,500,000  worth  of  paper 
treasures  from  all  over  the  world- 
including  portions  of  the  collection 
of  the  King  of  England. 

The  success  secret  of  philately  is 
volume.  If  each  one  of  the  estimated 
12,500,000  U.  S.  collectors  spent  only 
a  dollar  a  year  on  his  hobby,  the 
total  would  be  25  times  the  gross 
from  the  Hungarian  "Roosevelts." 
Actually,  the  average  individual  ex- 
penditure well  exceeds  $1.  Conjec- 
tures are  that  at  least  $45,000,000  a 
year  goes  for  stamps  of  all  kinds. 

Most  of  the  amount  is  lavished  on 
honest  issues.  The  turnover  of  our 
Post  Office  Department's  humming 
Philatelic  Agency,  for  example,  set 
up  at  (Continued  on  page  45) 


HEMEMBER  THE  STORIES  yOU  USed  to 
hear  when  you  were  in  service 
about  the  big  salaries  paid  to  war 
workers?  Those  fabulous  pay-checks 
were  something  to  gripe  about,  then 
and  later  on  when  you  got  home  and 
found  that  employers  were  no  longer 
paying  that  kind  of  money. 

There's  one  thing  about  those  sto- 
ries, though,  that  wasn't  made  quite 
clear.  When  your  wife  wrote  and 
told  you  that  Joe  Blow  down  the 
street  was  making  well  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week  she  may  not  have 
explained  that  Joe  was  putting  in  a 
lot  of  overtime.  Or  if  you  got  a  letter 
telling  about  old  Bill  Binks  making 
twice  as  much  as  he  ever  made  be- 
fore, no  mention  may  have  been  made 
that  Bill  was  working  nights  and 
weekends  at  a  second  job.  Things  like 
these  can  make  a  difference. 

By  the  time  you  got  your  discharge 
papers,  as  you  know,  conditions  were 
different.  Overtime  work  at  time  and 
a  half  or  double  time  was  seldom 
necessary,  and  so  many  full-time 
workers  were  available  that  most 
employers  didn't  have  to  bother  with 
part-timers. 

From  all  indications,  however,  this 
situation  is  likely  to  change.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  is 
convinced  that  total  employment  in 
1948  will  exceed  last  year's  record- 
breaking  peak  of  60,078,000  and  may  go 
as  high  as  61,000,000  or  more.  Explain- 
ing why,  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  director 
of  USES,  pointed  out  that  more  hands 
will  be  needed  to  produce  the  goods 
needed  for  our  preparedness  program 
and  to  turn  out  the  products  we  must 
send  abroad  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 

"This  means,"  he  told  me,  "that  the 
present  tight  labor  situation  will  grow 
progressively  tighter.  And  if  men  are 
withdrawn  from  the  civilian  labor 
force  in  large  numbers  for  selective 
service  or  Universal  Military  Train- 


flsYour  Spare 
For  Sale? 

Many  people  are  beating  the  high  cost  of  living  by 
taking  part-time  employment.  Plenty  of  such  jobs  can  be 
had  and  there  will  be  more 
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ing,  this  will  further  reduce  the  labor 
supply.  As  this  happens  it  will  be 
necessary  not  only  to  recruit  new 
workers  but  to  make  better  use  of 
our  present  work  force.  Employers 
will  have  to  institute  training  pro- 
grams, perhaps  arrange  for  longer 
work  weeks,  and  make  use  of  part- 
time  workers." 

As  a  dramatic  example  of  what  may 
be  ahead,  Mr.  Goodwin  showed  me 
plans  being  drawn  up  to  recruit 
3,800,000  part-time  workers  this  sum- 
mer. The  need  for  this  huge  labor 
force,  he  said,  is  even  greater  than  in 
war-time.  In  an  effort  to  take  care 
of  foreign  food  needs  as  well  as  our 
own,  farmers  this  year  are  planting 
9,000,000  more  acres  than  they  did  a 
year  ago.  To  harvest  this  food  and 
pack  it  there's  a  desperate  need  for 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to  work 
on  farms  and  in  food  processing  plants. 
So,   if  you're   interested   in  trading 


some  of  your  spare  time  for  money, 
here's  one  way  to  do  it.  You  can  get 
started  by  reporting  to  your  nearest 
State  Employment  Service  office.  They 
want  you,  "even  if  you  can  only  work 
a  few  hours  a  day  or  a  half-day  on 
weekends." 

At  the  present  time  farming  is  the 
only  field  in  which  such  great  num- 
bers of  part-time  workers  are  needed. 
However,  there  are  part-time  jobs 
a-plenty  in  domestic  service,  personal 
service,  retail  selling,  recreation,  hotel 
and  restaurant  work,  road  mainte- 
nance and  clerical  work.  Other  jobs 
—all  kinds  of  jobs— can  be  had  on  a 
part-time  basis,  but  those  just  listed 
are  the  easiest  to  find. 

How  does  one  find  a  part-time  job? 
Well,  it's  pretty  much  the  same  as 
looking  for  full-time  employment.  But 
in  addition  to  studying  the  want  ads 
of  your  local  newspaper  and  filing  an 
application    with    your  employment 
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There's  a  need  for  3,800,000  part-tir 


workers  this  summer  to  help  out  on  farms  and  in  food-processing  plants 


Dr.  Walter  J.  Teskey,  a  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  chiropodist,  spends  two  days 
each  week  building  scale  models  of  machinery  for  a  large  manufacturer 


service  office,  be  sure  to  tell  your 
friends  you  are  anxious  to  do  extra 
work.  You  can  understand  why  from 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  the  head  of 
an  employment  office  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Most  of  the  part-time  jobs  here," 
he  said,  "are  obtained  through  friends. 
When  a  company  needs  part-time 
help,  someone  working  there  tips  off 
a  buddy." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  an 
Unusual  labor  situation  exists  in  that 
community.  Even  during  the  war 
there  was  no  great  labor  shortage 
there,  and  today  the  competition  for 
jobs  is  greater  than  in  most  com- 
parable cities.  Even  so,  I  noticed  that 
several  part-time  jobs  were  adver- 
tised that  day  in  the  local  newspaper. 

One  of  the  ads  called  for  a  watch- 
maker to  serve  two  or  three  evenings 
a  week  as  an  instructor  in  a  school. 
A  good  salary  and  steady  employment 
were  promised.  The  next  ad  was  for 
six  salesmen  to  sell  an  advertising 
plan,  full  or  part-time.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  a  civil  engineer  to  work 


part-time  in  estimating  was  presented 
in  another  ad.  Still  another  offered 
men  and  women  a  chance  "to  in- 
crease family  budget,"  to  the  extent 
of  $5  to  $10  an  afternoon  or  evening. 
The  last  ad  of  this  type  was  for  pho- 


tographers to  take  pictures  of  babies 
in  their  homes,  at  $2  a  call. 

Three  of  the  five  advertisements, 
it  will  be  noted,  called  for  special 
skills.  Apply  this  to  yourself.  Have 
you  some  particular  aptitude  or  train- 
ing which  might  command  a  pre- 
mium for  spare-time  work?  Are  you, 
for  instance,  like  Dr.  Walter  J.  Teskey 
or  ex-GI  Pat  Kelly? 

Dr.  Teskey  is  a  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
chiropodist  with  an  uncanny  ability 
in  handling  tools.  For  four  days  each 
week  he  makes  a  living  treating  ail- 
ing feet.  But  a  procession  of  feet  can 
be  tiresome,  so  the  doctor  gets  away 
from  them  by  working  two  days  a 
week  for  Westinghouse.  There  he 
builds  precisely  scaled  demonstration 
models  of  intricate  electrical  appara- 
tus. In  his  case,  though,  this  part- 
time  job  means  more  than  extra  in- 
come. 

"To  me,"  he  says,  "it's  strictly  a 
spare-time  hobby;  it's  relaxing.  Make 
it  work  and  you'd  take  all  the  fun 
out  of  it." 

Pat  Kelly's  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Where  Dr.  Teskey 's  skill  with 
tools  has  given  him  a  job  which  is 
recreation,  Kelly's  background  in 
music  opened  up  a  new  career  for 
him  via  the  part-time  route. 

Before  the  war  Pat  had  been  a 
professional  trumpet  player.  In  serv- 
ice he  contracted  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  was  eventually  hospital- 
ized at  the  Veterans  Facility^  at  Sun- 
mount,  N.  Y.  Although  he  is  now  re- 
gaining his  health  he  will  probably 
never  play  a  trumpet  again.  When 
Pat  was  first  able  to  get  around  he 
visited  the  employment  office  at  Tup- 
per  Lake,  N.  Y.  Because  of  his  musi- 
cal training  he  asked  if  there  was  a 
pai*t-time  job  open  in  a  music  store. 
The  employment  people,  however, 
knew  of  something  better.  The  an- 
nouncer at  a  local  radio  station  was 
leaving.  The  station  manager  was 
asked  if  he'd  (Continued  on  page  44) 


Now  a  vice  president  of  McCreery's 
in  New  York,  Julius  Schutzman  got 
his  retailing  start  as  a  part-timer 
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AIR  LAY, 
AIR  OSS 

Unmindful  of  a  barrage  of  irrelevant  criticism, 
Baseball  Commissioner  Happy  Chandler  upholds 
the  ideals  of  American  sportsmanship 


Chandler  gets  around  the  baseball  world.  Here  he  attends 
a  benefit  game  for  vets  from  Hines  Hospital  in  Chicago 


By  FRED  HAHRIHS 

AS  COMMISSIONER  OF  BASEBALL,  Al- 
.  bert  Benjamin  Chandler  —  better 
known  as  "Happy"  Chandler  —  has 
been  the  center  of  a  large  measure  of 
criticism  for  the  better  part  of  the 
last  three  years.  This  criticism  has 
boiled  and  bubbled  in  the  daily  press, 
and  has  seethed  verbally  in  homes, 
offices  and  on  street  corners  from 
coast  to  coast.  One  of  the  peculiar 
things  about  all  this  criticism  has  been 
that  the  critics,  for  the  most  part, 
have  complained  chiefly  that  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  talking 
about— and  they  even  blamed  Chand- 
ler for  that. 

Commissioner  Chandler  receives  a 
salary  of  $50,000  a  year  to  do  his  job. 
His  job  is  to  keep  professional  base- 
ball clean.  He  is  vested  with  powerful 
authority  to  act  to  maintain  public 
confidence  in  baseball,  and  he  has 
exercised  that  authority  and  been 
sharply  criticized  for  so  doing.  How- 
ever, nobody  has  said  that  he  has 
permitted  baseball  to  get  dirty  or  has 
allowed  public  confidence  in  the  sport 
to  lapse. 

Some  have  compared  Chandler  un- 
favorably with  the  late  Judge  Kene- 
saw  Mountain  Landis,  Chandler's  pred- 
ecessor in  the  job  of  baseball  czar. 
Yet  many  of  the  complaints  registered 
against  "Happy"  Chandler  have 
sounded  amazingly  as  if  the  critics 
were  disappointed  because  Chandler 
has  acted  much  as  Landis  might  have. 
His  decisions— as  in  the  Durocher  and 
O'Connor  cases  —  have  been  abrupt, 
direct,  forceful  and  final.  The  chief 
complaint  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
famous  Durocher  suspension  was  that 
Chandler  tried  the  case  himself  in- 
stead of  letting  the  newspapers  do  it. 
In  this  Chandler  may  have  been  just 
too  much  like  Landis  to  please  the 
press,  most  of  whose  representatives 
had  underestimated  Chandler  from 
the  beginning  and  quite  possibly  were 
angry  to  find  him  not  as  weak  as 
they  had  expected. 

Chandler  has  the  interest  of  base- 
ball at  heart,  and  that  was  true  of 
him  long  before  he  became  Commis- 
sioner. Few  people  know  that  back 
in  1927,  over  a  table  in  Versailles, 
Kentucky,  Chandler  supplied  some  of 
the  inspiration  that  made  a  success  of 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  during  one  of 
its  darkest  hours.  Few  know  that  in 
his  odd  career  Chandler  has  been  not 
only  Governor  of  Kentucky  and  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  also 
a  talented  athlete,  an  amateur  and 
professional  ball  player,  a  high  school 
and  college  coach,  and  a  minor  league 
pitcher  who  one  year  had  a  12-1 
Record. 

Few  of  Chandler's  critics  have 
pointed  out  that  under  the  new  Com- 
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missioner  baseball  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  popularity,  in  public 
confidence,  in  treatment  of  players,  in 
gate  receipts— while  during  the  same 
period  other  professional  sports  have 
been  rocked  by  crookedness,  fixed 
finishes,  bribes  and  attempted  bribes. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  baseball  would  be  a  successful 
challenging  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner.  Many  have  challenged 
Chandler's  authority,  none  success- 
fully. One  of  the  things  that  have  in- 
furiated his  critics  the  most  has  been 
that,  although  he  is  an  easy-going, 
affable  guy  with  enough  success  in 
politics  to  suggest  that  under  pres- 
sure he  would  compromise,  he  has 
been  utterly  unbending  in  standing 
by  his  decisions.  He  makes  a  decep- 
tive but  excellent  czar,  and  czar  is 
his  job,  as  it  was  that  of  Landis. 

When  Chandler  was  in  the  Senate 
he  received  a  three  o'clock  appoint- 
ment one  day  with  Cordell  Hull,  then 
Secretary  of  State. 

Hurrying  to  reach  the  old  State  De- 
partment Building  in  time,  Chandler 
and  a  companion  had  to  pass  ground 
back  of  the  White  House.  A  pick-up 
baseball  game  was  in  progress.  The 
contest  was  loosely  played,  eleven 
men  reaching  base  on  errors  before 
Chandler's  fascinated  eyes. 

"I'll  stay  here  until  somebody  gets 
a  hit,"  vowed  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. And  Chandler  stuck  to  his 
guns,  although  he  arrived  half  an  hour 
late.  Fortunately  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  was  himself  a  baseball  fan  and 
saw  logic  in  the  reasons  for  Chandler's 
delay. 


Throughout  his  varied  career  as 
athlete,  coach,  Governor,  Senator  and 
Commissioner  of  America's  most  im- 
portant sport,  one  of  the  dominant 
passions  of  Chandler's  life  has  been 
baseball.  His  love  of  the  game  has 
influenced  him  as  a  player,  as  one  of 
the  progenitors  of  American  Legion 
Junior  Baseball— now  in  its  twenty - 
first  season— and  as  a  public-minded 
citizen. 

Chandler  was  himself  a  boy  of 
average  means.  He  was  born  in  Cory- 
don,  Kentucky,  on  July  14,  1898.  He 
had  more  than  his  share  of  adversity 
—but  even  as  a  youth  he  was  thought 
by  his  friends  to  have  the  stuff  to 
make  his  way.  His  ready  smile  and 
disarming  manner  were  with  him 
then.  Since  then  these  charms  have 
earned  him  the  nickname  "Happy." 
Among  his  boyhood  friends  his  earli- 
est nickname  was  "Irish,"  which,  he 
thinks,  had  some  allusion  to  a  now 
forgotten  Horatio  Alger  character. 
There  was  something  about  him  that 
indicated  he  would  be  the  "boy  who 
made  good." 

His  earliest  interests  were  in  sports, 
but  outside  of  sports  he  didn't  "make 
good"  in  a  hurry.  When  he  entered 
Transylvania  College  in  Lexington, 
where  he  was  an  All-Kentucky  bas- 
ketball player  and  football  quarter- 
back, all  that  he  owned  was  "a  red 
sweatex",  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  a 
smile." 

Leaving  college,  he  played  minor 
league  baseball,  joining  the  Grafton 
team  of  the  River  Valley  League  in 
North  Dakota  as  a  pitcher.  He  won 
twelve  of     (Continued  on  page  40) 
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He  had  nothing  but  an  idea,  but  veteran 
Ray  Knopp  wouldn't  quit  — and  proved  to 
himself  that  success  is  where  you  make  it 
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By  S.  ROBERT  It  II SS El  I 

n  February  of  1946  Ray  Knopp 
walked  into  the  South  Florida  office 
of  Shark  Industries  Inc.  In  his  pocket 
was  a  crisp  navy  discharge  and  little 
else.  His  problem  was  to  support  his 
wife  and  young  son  and,  at  the  same 
time,  find  an  opportunity  to  give  a  pet 
fishing  theory  a  fair  trial.  The  deter- 
mination to  do  this  was  inflexible. 

When  Ray  applied  for  employment 
on  one  of  the  company's  shark  fishing 
boats  the  official  was  not  encouraging. 
"Friend,"  he  answered,  "you  don't 
want  to  go  out  on  a  shark  boat.  It's 
just  a  back-breaking  grind  of  hard, 
stinking  work.  I'm  sure  you  can  do 
better  than—" 

"Steady  on,"  Ray  interrupted.  "I'm 
no  soft-stomached  landlubber.  I  stud- 
ied sharks,  while  in  the  navy,  and  I've 
worked  out  a  theory.  All  I  want  is  a 
chance  to  try  it  out." 

Ray's  sincerity  was  convincing.  De- 
spite work  stacked  high  on  his  desk 
the  official  leaned  back  to  listen.  "Ex- 
plain your  idea,"  he  invited.  "Our 
company  is  always  interested  in  in- 
creasing the  take  of  shark  livers." 

Ray  hesitated.  All  he  had  was  an 
idea  and  faith  in  it.  To  give  it  away 
might  cut  him  out  forever.  But  it 
would  increase  the  take  of  shark  livers. 
Since  putting  it  over  depended  on  that 
he  suddenly  decided  to  chance  sharing 
his  secret. 

"In  Florida  waters,"  he  explained, 
"sharks  have  never  been  fished  deeper 
than  from  five  to  ten  fathoms.  Some 
of  the  boys  make  good  catches  during 
the  summer  but  few  make  enough  to 
pay  for  gasoline  in  the  winter.  I  be- 
lieve that's  because  the  sharks  have 
gone  to  deep  water,  from  50  to  100 
fathoms  down.  Furthermore  I  have 
collected  a  lot  of  dope  to  prove  it. 
With  the  gear  to  go  down  after  them, 
shark  fishing  could  be  good  all  year." 
"But  it  would  take  a  lot  of  time  and 


money  to  experiment,"  the  other  ob- 
jected. "We  would  not  be  interested 
in  any  such—" 

"All  I  want  from  you  is  a  boat," 
Ray  broke  in  desperately.  "I'll  build 
the  deep  water  gear  on  my  own." 

The  official  frowned  thoughtfully 
then  answered.  "Pretty  sure  of  your- 
self aren't  you?  Okay.  We've  got  an 


idle  boat  down  at  Key  West.  It's  not 
much,  but  if  you  want  to  take  it  and 
experiment  at  your  own  expense  you 
can  use  it.  We  will  buy  all  the  livers 
you  get.  If  your  deep  water  rig  works 
out  we  will  repay  what  you  put  into 
it.  If  not,  you're  stuck.  Want  to  gamble 
on  it?" 

"That's  just  what  I  do  want."  Ray's 
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FISHERMEN 


Shark  "disappear"  from  Florida  waters  in  winter  but 
Knopp  felt  they  simply  go  deeper  than  the  standard 
six  fathom  lines  (left),  that  50  to  100  fathom 
angling  (right)  would  pay  off.  But  he  had  to 
fight  to  prove  it 


Who  says  there  are  no  sea  monsters?  Here's 
the  photographic  evidence.  Or  has  Ray  Knopp 
been  playing  window-dresser  with  shark  meat? 


grin  was,  and  still  is,  irresistible. 
"Give  me  a  written  authorization  to 
take  over  the  boat  and  I'll  be  on  my 
way." 

A  few  minutes  later,  armed  with 
the  paper,  he  was  tooling  his  battered 
roadster,  self-built  out  of  an  obsolete 
model  Packard,  down  the  keys  toward 
America's   southern   most  city,  the 


frostless  island  called  Key  West. 

But  getting  started  wasn't  all  smooth 
sailing  on  a  glassy  sea.  Ray  felt  actual 
sickness  stab  into  the  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach when  he  first  saw  the  boat. 

It  was  only  25  feet  long  and  with- 
out deckhouse  or  other  shelter  from 
the  weather.  Its  shallow -water  shark 
gear  was  of  hay  wire  construction 
and  rusting  away.  The  hull  itself 
needed  caulking,  paint  and  many  new 
planks.  The  engine  was  almost  past 
the  stage  where  even  a  major  over- 
haul would  cure  its  mechanical  ills. 

Suddenly  Ray  grinned,  just  as  he 
always  grins  at  the  breaks  whether 
good  or  bad.  He  had  his  discharge 
money  but  that  was  what  he  planned 
to  use  in  building  his  deep  water  rig. 
His  bonds  he  would  not  touch  for 
anything  except  sickness  or  like 
emergency  for  he  also  had  a  wife  and 
child.  There  was  only  one  way  out 
and  he  took  it. 

Patching  up  the  near  wreck  as  best 
he  could  he  found  a  man  willing  to 
work  with  him  on  shares  and  they 


went  shark  fishing;  not  in  the  deep 
water  of  his  dream,  but  in  the  shal- 
lows. And  Ray's  first  move  was  to 
upset  a  local  custom. 

For  100  years  Key  West  fishermen 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  until 
a  few  dollars  had  been  accumulated 
then  tying  up  their  boats  and  flocking 
to  the  beer  joints  until  their  money 
was  gone.  Ray  went  out  every  fair  day 
and  on  many  so  foul  that  his  was  the 
only  boat  that  ventured  forth. 

Mate  after  mate  quit  cold,  declar- 
ing that  Ray  was  a  slave-driver,  that 
only  fools  work  all  the  time. 

But  Ray  fought  on.  The  life  gave 
him  only  an  occasional  night  to  spend 
with  his  wife  and  boy.  Generally  he 
used  up  most  of  it  patching  on  the 
boat's  always  ailing  engine.  But  his 
take  of  shark  livers  almost  equalled 
that  brought  back  by  the  entire  bal- 
ance of  the  small  fleet. 

Checks  rolled  in,  fat  and  regular. 
He  was  earning  better  than  wages 
while  some  of  the  others  whined  that 
they  could  (Continued  on  page  39) 


Captain  and  crew  head  for  port  with  a  fat  haul  caught  by  Knopp's  super-deep  technique 


The  touching  story  of  a  crumbling  friendship  between  two 
men  in  the  melting  pot  that  is  America 


By  r.UIDO  D'AGOSTIIMO 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PAUL  NONNAST 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  Nunzio 
Acquarella  considered  himself  an 
opera  singer  whom  fate  had  somehow 
tricked  into  becoming  a  shoemaker. 
However,  his  bosom  companion,  Cap- 
tain Nardone,  who  in  between  his  in- 
ventions and  more  important  jobs  on 
giant  ocean  liners  ran  a  barge  up  and 
down  the  Hudson  River,  held  him  in 
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slightly  different  esteem.  "My  good 
friend,  Nunzio,"  he  would  say.  "For 
making  shoes  he  is  a  shoemaker.  For 
the  voice  he  is  still  the  shoemaker." 
But  then  he  would  pause  and  one  of 
his  great  bushy  eyebrows  would  go 
tilting  higher  than  the  other  and 
something  like  rapture  would  soften 
the  rugged  intensity  of  his  weather- 
beaten  face  as  he  added,  "But  you 
take  away  Nunzio's  victrola  and  you 
take  away  the  bench  and  you  put 
him  in  the  kitchen  with  the  pots  and 


the  pans  and  something  to  cook  and, 
salamangonia,  for  the  artist,  my  friend 
Nunzio  he  make  even  Caruso  look 
like  two  cents!" 

The  friendship  of  these  two  men 
was  based  on  a  deep  feeling  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  admiration.  Captain 
Nardone  found  himself  awed  by  the 
sublime  artistry  of  Nunzio's  Italian 
cooking  which,  accompanied  with  a 
gallon  of  wine,  gave  even  Nunzio's 
operatic  renditions  an  appealing  nos- 
talgic quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nunzio  was  struck  by  Nardone's  im- 
posing manner,  his  wordliness  which 
extended  to  all  the  wharves  and 
waterfronts  of  the  world,  and  most  of 
all  by  his  invention  of  the  wireless 


The  Captain  dragged  the  shoemaker  across  the  room  to  the  piano  and  left  him  there,  blushing,  to  carry  the  song  alone  . 


and  the  airplane  long  before  such 
people  as  Marconi  or  the  Wright 
Brothers  had  ever  been  heard  from. 
They  ate  and  got  drunk  together. 
Nardone  would  listen  to  Nunzio  sing 
just  as  Nunzio  would  listen  to  Nar- 
done's  latest  design  for  a  steamship 
which  with  the  pressure  of  a  button 
could  automatically  be  converted  into 
a  submai'ine.  Over  the  years  they  be- 
came as  brothers,  spending  most  of 
their  evenings  together  in  the  little 
tight-fitted  world  of  kitchen  and  bed- 
room in  back  of  Nunzio's  shop,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  Bleecker 
Street  with  its  pushcarts  and  peasants 
and  people  who,  to  use  Nunzio's  own 
expression,  were  no  better  than 
"shoemakers." 

In  this  manner  of  life  it  appeared 
they  would  grow  old  and  die,  pre- 
serving throughout  their  declining 
years  the  illusion  of  an  unsympathetic 
and  ill-constructed  world.  Then  one 
day  while  Nardone  was  away  deliver- 


ing a  load  of  bricks  in  Albany,  calam- 
ity struck.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
legacy  of  two-thousand  dollars  for 
Nunzio.  Left  by  his  brother  who  was 
a  barber  in  Philadelphia  and  who  had 
been  saving  for  ten  years  to  go  back 
to  the  old  country,  buy  a  plot  of 
ground,  marry  some  nice  sensible  girl 
and  raise  a  few  kids  along  with  a 
dozen  sheep.  Death  came  while  the 
brother  was  shaving  a  customer.  All 
at  once  he  flung  up  his  arms,  waved 
the  razor  wildly  around  in  the  air 
and  fell  flat  on  his  back.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  minute,  Nunzio  be- 
came elevated  from  a  state  of  pauper- 
hood  wherein  he  had  to  scrape  and 
save  to  buy  victrola  records  to  a  posi- 
tion of  wealth,  dignity  and  promi- 
nence in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York's  Bleecker  Street. 

The  duties  of  barge  captain  delayed 
Nardone  in  Albany  for  more  than  a 
week.  During  all  this  time  he  had  to 
make  his  own  meals  or  eat  in  a  lunch 


wagon  when  the  barge  was  docked. 
He  stormed  and  cursed  and  could 
hardly  wait  until  he  was  back  in  New 
York  again  and  sitting  at  the  kitchen 
table  beside  Nunzio's  huge  cook  stove. 
He  even  longed  for  the  sound  of  the 
victrola  and  of  Nunzio's  quavering 
tenor  voice  and  all  during  the  re- 
turn voyage  sat  out  on  the  deck  of 
the  barge,  listening  to  the  soft  lapping 
of  the  water,  breathing  the  sunshine 
and  beauty  of  the  Hudson  and  plan- 
ning very  carefully  in  his  mind  an 
elaborate  dinner  for  Nunzio  to  cook. 

Once  the  barge  was  moored  he  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  he  could  to  Bleecker 
Street,  bought  a  gallon  of  wine  and 
headed  for  the  shoe  repair  shop.  Sev- 
eral times  people  called  to  him  in- 
sistently, but  he  paid  no  attention, 
waving  to  them  gaily  and  striding 
along.  Only  when  he  came  abreast  of 
the  shop  and  put  his  hand  on  the 
thumblatch  and  the  door  refused  to 
budge  did  he  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  startled  New  York  audience  saw  television  on  a  mammoth  screen,  and  applauded 


By  R.  WILSON  BROWN 

Hollywood  has  pricked  up  its  ears 
over  television.  Three  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  awakening.  First, 
the  box-office  results  of  the  first 
Louis-Walcott  fight  film  are  known. 
The  fight  was  televised  and  filmed.  The 
film  did  a  big  business  everywhere— 
except  in  the  New  York  area  where 
countless  people  had  already  seen  the 
telecast.  It  also  appears  that  fight  fans 


William  Bendix,  ex-bat  boy  for  the 
Yanks,  stars  In  The  Babe  Ruth  Story 


not  only  didn't  bother  to  attend  the 
film  showings  but  stayed  away  from 
the  theatres  the  night  of  the  fight  to 
watch  the  telecast.  So  it  was  a  two- 
way  hurt.  Secondly,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  if  theatres  introduce  tele- 
vision on  their  screens  some  of  the 
business  can  be  retained.  To  that  end, 
Paramount's  theatre-size  television 
process  was  successfully  demonstrated 
publicly  in  New  York's  big  Para- 
mount Theatre  in  Times  Square. 
While  quality  is  not  on  a  par  with 
regular  newsreels,  all  agree  that  the 
test  was  successful.  The  thrill  of  view- 
ing an  event  as  it  happens  scored 
high  with  the  audience.  Paramount 
is  now  readying  equipment  for  its 
top  houses  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Dallas.  The  question  re- 
mains: if  a  person  can  see  the  same 
events  on  his  own  set  at  home,  is  he 
likely  to  spend  money  at  the  box 
office  to  see  the  same  thing?  If,  how- 
ever, he  wants  film  entertainment 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wants  his 
newsreels  to  be  on-the-spot  telecasts, 
then  maybe  Paramount's  experiment 
is  the  answer.  The  third  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  pricked -up  ears  is 
the  fact  that  all  labor  unions  in  the 
entertainment  field  are  including  tele- 
vision rights  and  conditions  in  all 
contracts.  No  longer  is  the  attitude 
one  of  shrugged  shoulders  and  "tele- 
vision won't  hurt  our  business"  ex- 
pressions. Television  is  definitely  af- 
fecting the  motion  picture  industry. 


Allied  Artists  would  like  to  pre- 
miere The  Babe  Ruth  Story  in  the 
Yankee  Stadium  in  August.  In  any 
event,  New  York  gets  the  premiere 
and  August  is  the  month.  This  is 
when  baseball  enthusiasm  is  expected 
to  be  at  its  peak.  "Good  timing,"  the 
trade  calls  it. 


William  Bendix  plays  the  role  of  the 


Babe  and  for  good  reason.  As  a 
youngster  on  the  streets  of  New  York, 
Bendix  was  a  ball  fan.  In  1921,  when 
the  Yanks  used  the  Polo  Grounds  as 
a  field,  Bendix  got  a  job  as  stile  boy. 
He  soon  graduated  to  the  clubhouse 
and  became  general  handyman, 
sweeping  floors  and  running  errands. 
"I  made  many  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  LIKELY  TO  BE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


INSURANCE  CASE  DECISION:  By  unanimous  de- 
cision on  June  14,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  7th  IL  S^  District  Court  in 
the  famous  Zazove  case  to  determine  the 
liability  of  the  Government  in  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  contracts. . .This 
case  has  stymied  VA  in  calculating  and  pay- 
ing earned  dividends  to  GI  policyholders 
...Under  decision  of  the  lower  court,  now 
set  aside,  the  liability  would  have  been 
increased  by  many  billions  of  dollars  and 
in  the  case  of  some  contracts  VA  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  up  to  five  times  the 
face  value  of  NSLI  policies. .  .Principles 
involved  in  the  case  were:  Mrs.  Zazove,  of 
Chicago,  as  beneficiary  of  a  $5,000  NSLI 
policy,  sued  for  payment  of  full  face  value 
in  120  months  at  the  rate  of  $48.08  per 
month,  plus  the  same  monthly  payments  for 
as  long  as  she  lived... VA,  under  its  regu- 
lations, sought  to  pay  $29.50  per  month 
for  guaranteed  120  months,  plus  $29.50 
monthly  for  life,  and  plus  3  percent  inter- 
est...Mrs.  Zazove  contended  that  if  bene- 
ficiary died  before  or  at  end  of  120  months 
covered  by  guaranteed  payments,  VA  might 
pay  only  $3,540  on  a  $5,000  policy. .  .VA 
schedule,  which  was  upheld  by  the  Court's 
decision,  is  calculated  on  basis  of  Ameri- 
can experience  table  on  mortality  (expec- 
tation of  life  table). 

*    *    *  * 

NSLI  DIVIDENDS,  POLICIES:  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Zazove  case  is  of  wide- 
sweeping  importance  to  every  NSLI  policy- 
holder ,  p_ast  or  p_resent ...  It  means ,  simply 
put,  that  with  the  Government  liability 
fixed,  the  way  is  cleared  for  payment  of 
the  dividends  for  which  GI  s  have  been 
waiting  a  long, long  time... But  don' t  look 
for  your  check  in  tomorrow's  mail... 
There's  a  horsefly  in  the  ointment... 
There's  still  much  to  be  done  before  the 
checks  start  rolling  out...VA  says  the 
reserve  fund  back  of  NSLI  contracts  amounts 
to  $6,735,000,000. . .It  is  estimated  that 
25  percent  of  this  reserve  will  be  distrib- 
uted as  dividends  to  all  policyholders 
since  NSLI  went  into  effect  on  October  8, 
1940... So  it  becomes  a  matter  of  actuarial 
calculations,  then  a  grueling  job  of  figur- 
ing out  the  share  of  each  participant... 
VA  estimates  that  it  will  need  2,700  addi- 
tional man-years  and  $7,300,000  in  cash 
money  to  carry  out  the  dividend  payment 
and  policy  issuance  programs. . .But  even 
with  the  additional  employees  furnished 
promptly  it  will  take  time  to  adjust  each 
account  and  forward  check  in  payment. . . 
Final  decision  of  Zazove  case  also  held  up 
issuance  of  policies,  which  could  not  take 
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final  form  for  approval  until  the  case  was 
decided. 

#  *    *  » 

WOMEN  IN  ARMED  FORCES :  Women  now  have  a 
permanent  place  in  the  Armed  Forces,  under 
a  law  signed  by  the  President  while  on  his 
western  trip. . .WACs  have  maximum  author- 
ized strength  of  1,000  officers  and  17,000 
enlisted  women . . . WAVEs  and  women  Marines 
will  each  have  1,000  officers  and  10,000 
in  the  ranks . . .In  temporary  service  during 
WW2  there  was  a  peak  of  100,400  WACs  and 
97,800  WAVEs  and  distaff-side  Marines. 
«    *    ♦  ♦ 

JUNIOR  BASEBALL:  Twelve  regional  tourna- 
ments are  scheduled  for  playoff  between 
August  22d  and  26th. .. Sectional  tourna- 
ments will  be  played  off  August  29th  to 
September  2d:  Section  A  at  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire  ;  B  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina ;  C  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  D  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho . . .National  finals  will  be 
played  at  Indianapolis ,  September  6-10 . . . 
Approximately  16,000  teams,  enrolling  some 
700,000  boys,  are  competing  for  top  honors 
and  Little  World  Championship. 

♦  *    *  * 

SAFETY  CAMPAIGN:  Legion's  Americanism  Com- 
mission will  sponsor  Operation  Safety  for 
month  of  September. .. theme  is  child  safety 
...Campaign  is  outgrowth  of  President's 
Highway  Safety  Conference,  under  general 
direction  of  National  Safety  Council. . . 
Legion  will  carry  the  ball  in  back-to-school 
month;  program  materials  are  available 
from  Americanism  Division,  Indianapolis. 

*  *    *  * 

KEEPS  INSANE  OUT  OF  JAILS :  Indignant  over 
the  imprisonment  in  jails  of  mentally  sick 
patients  while  under  observation,  because 
there  was  no  place  else  to  send  them,  George 
K.  Gannam  Post  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  raised 
funds  and  established  a  psychiatric  ward 
in  a  local  hospital. .  .Now,  the  mentally 
ill  in  Savannah  are  held  under  conditions 
exactly  the  reverse  of  a  jail... The  Legion 
campaign  for  funds — initial  amount  $3,000, 
half  from  Post  funds — attracted  wide  at- 
tention, drew  pages  of  publicity,  and  more 
than  anything  else  focused  attention  on 
the  plight  of  the  metally  disturbed. 

#  *    *  * 

DOCTOR  O'NEIL:  On  June  10,  St.  Anselm's 
College,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  con- 
ferred an  LL.D.  upon  National  Commander 
James  F.  O'Neil. . .Three  days  later,  his 
50th  birthday,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
gave  him  an  honorary  M.A. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  SENIORITY  UPHELD:  By  unani- 
mous decision  the        S^  Supreme  Court 
upheld  veterans '  superseniority  in  Gov- 
ernment j ops . . . requiring  uisuassai  of  a 
non-veteran  career  employee  before  a  vet- 
eran career  employee. .  .Even  more  sweeping 
than  fixing  seniority  rights,  decision 
determines  retention  rights  of  veterans  in 
in  case  of  layoffs  of  employees  in  similar 
j  ops  and  of  similar  appointments . . .Some 
800,000  veterans  are  affected  and  are  thus 
given  additional  job  security. .. The  case 
came  up  on  appeal  from  lower  courts  from 
Charleston  (S.  C),  Navy  Yard  where  a 
non-veteran  of  12  years  service  was  dis- 
placed by  a  qualified  veteran... In  an- 
nouncing the  decision  Justice  Hugo  Black 
said:  "Our  responsibility  is  to  interpret 
the  Act,  not  to  overrule  the  Congressional 
policy. ".. .Decision  was  based  on  provi- 
sions of  1940  Selective  Service  Act  and 
1944  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

*  »    •  « 

COMMISSIONS  IN  NATIONAL  GUARD:  Former  en- 
listed men  of  all  grades  in  service  at  least 
six  months  between  December  7,  1941,  and 
June  30,  1947,  are  eligible  for  direct 
appointment  as  ad  Lieutenants  in  tne  Na- 
tional Guard. . .Applicants  must  be  over  21 
and  under  26 ,  and  graduates  of  an  accredited 
college  or  university ...  Commissions  are 
also  open  to  advanced  ROTC  graduates  with- 
out previous  military  service. 

*  #    *  # 

NEW  MEXICO  TO  LEAD  PARADE:  Rounding  up  the 
largest  membership  in  its  history  and 
with  a  record  of  141.06  percent  of  its  pre- 
vious four-years  average ,  the  Department 
of  New  Mexico  will  lead  the  big  parade  at 
the  National  Convention  in  Miami  on  October 
19. . .Vermont,  South  Dakota  and  Montana 
will  follow  in  order. . .Montana  was  the 
second  to  reach  an  all-time  high  in  mem- 
bership in  '48... 

»    *    *  # 

CHAMPS,  NEARLY  ALL  VETS:  From  the  Tarheel 
State  comes  report  that  State  College  1948 
Championship  Basketball  Team  is  with  one 
exception  (too  young  for  service)  an  all- 
vet  aggregation. . .Including  players,  stu- 
dent manager  and  coaches. . .all  are  mem- 
bers of  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Post  No.  1... 
Record  for  1948  was  29  wins,  3  losses. 

*  *    •  * 

SHUT-IN  POST:  Permanent  charter  has  been 
issued  to  Damien  Post  No.  30,  located  in 
the  leper  colony  on  Molokai  Island,  Hawaii 
. .  .The  new  Post  has  20  members,  is  building 
a  clubhouse,  sponsors  a  Boy  Scout  Troop, 
carries  on  an  Americanism  program  in  the 
colony  school,  maintains  a  community  work- 
shop, and  is  otherwise  active. . .This  is 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  Legion. .  .The  Post 
at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Carville,  Louisi- 
ana, is  an  active  Legion  unit. 

*  *    #  * 

DEPARTMENT  CONVENTIONS:  August  is  the 
banner  month  for  Department  Conventions, 


with  19  such  meets  scheduled. .  .They  are  : 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  2-4;  District  of 
Columbia,  Washington,  5-7;  Ohio,  Columbus, 
7-9;  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  7-11;  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  9-11;  Nevada,  Elko,  12-14  ;  Utah 
Ogden,  12-14;  West  Virginia,  Huntington, 
13-16;  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  14-17; 
Idaho,  Coeur  d'Alene,  16-18;  Michigan, 
Grand  Rapids,  19-22 ;  Wyoming,  Cody,  19-21; 
Tennessee,  Nashville,  21-24;  Virginia, 
Roanoke,  21-25;  Arkansas,  Little  Rock, 
22-24;  Nebraska,  Grand  Island,  23-25; 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  18-21;  Wash- 
ington, Tacoma,  26-28,  and  New  York,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  30-31  and  September  1; 
Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  27-29;  Massachu- 
setts, Worcester,  19-21. 

*  *    »  * 

NATURALIZATION:  The  President  has  signed 
the  American  Legion  Bill  (Public  Law  567, 
80th  Congress)  to  facilitate  naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens  who  served  in  the  U .  S .  armed 
forces  during  either  World  War. . .Also 
H.  R.  18/8  (Public  Law  552,  80th  Congress) 
to  deny  admission  to  persons  deemed  to  en- 
danger the  puolic  safety. 

*  #      ...  * 

FIGURES:  Legion-sponsored  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  completed  four  years  of  operation 
on  June  22... Aside  from  other  benefits, 
it  has  aided  5.019.000  WW2  vets  to  acquire 
higher  education. .  .VA  says  that  average 
age  of  male  WW2  vet  is  29  years ,  9V2  months . . . 
Ungallantly  adds  that  feminine  vet  average 
is  an  even  30  years. .  .Number  of  war  vet- 
erans in  U.  S.  totaled  18,744,000  on  May  1, 
1948. . .Of  these,  14,887,000  served  in  WW2. 

*  *    *  ,  ft 

ACTIVITIES:  W.  N.  Fant  Post,  Flemingsburg, 
Kentucky,  rendered  full  military  honors 
at  burial  of  Pfc.  Franklin  R.  Sousley, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  one  of  the  immortal 
five  that  raised  the  American  Flag  on 
battle-swept  Mt.  Suribachi,   Iwo  Jima 
Island.  Pfc.  Sousley  was  killed  in  action 
three  weeks  after  the  flag-raising  inci- 
dent that  thrilled  all  America. . .90-year- 
old  Nicholas  G.  Carroll,  WW1  vet  and  re- 
jected volunteer  for  WW2,  has  joined  up 
with  Maiden  (Massachusetts)  Post  No.  69. 
...Iriquois  (South  Dakota)  Post  has  rented 
a  farm  and  sown  it  to  wheat  to  finance  a 
new  club  house .. .Minnesota  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  have  given  a  check  for  $50,000 
to  University  of  Minnesota  on  endowment 
of  a  professorship  for  research  on  causes 
and  cures  of  heart  disease. 

«    «    *  « 

NOTES:  When  Albert  J.  Lentz  Post  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  dedicated  its  brand 
new  club  house  on  May  29  the  entire  town 
celebrated.  The  Gettysburg  Times  put  out  a 
28-page  special  Legion  number  to  mark  the 
event... When  Legionnaire  Roscoe  Fawcett, 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  visited  his  home 
Post  at  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  he  gave 
the  Post  a  collection  of  paintings  valued 
at  $5,000  to  brighten  the  newly  renovated 
clubhouse. 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

ARTHUR  CARHART 

Donald  pemberton,  of  Greenwood,  In- 
diana, writes  that  he  and  probably  a 
lot  of  other  veterans  are  wondering  just 
how  to  repair  rubber  life  rafts  purchased 
from  surplus.  Ordinary  tire  patches  don't 
seem  to  do  the  trick.  We  put  this  up  to  one 
of  the  biggest  rubber  companies  and  the 
answer  follows: 

1.  Punctures  can  be  mended  by  vulcan- 
izing a  patch  over  the  hole,  or  by  smearing 
on  several  layers  of  liquid  latex  and  slap- 
ping on  a  patch.  Latex  is  the  stuff  tire 
companies  use  in  impregnating  cords. 

2.  If  you  want  to  fill  the  life  raft  with 
free  air  from  a  service  station  have  a 
vulcanizer  insert  a  regular  auto  tire  valve 
stem  at  some  selected  spot  and  "heat  it  in." 
We  suggest  you  leave  the  valve  for  hand 
pump  or  gas  cartridge  intact. 

3.  We  didn't  get  any  dope  on  how  much 
pressure  the  air  chambers  will  stand,  but 
all  you  need  is  a  reasonably  fat  inflation. 
Can't  tell  anyone  where  to  get  re-fills  for 
gas  cartridges.  It's  a  hit  or  miss  affair  de- 
pending on  the  decision  of  the  individual 
surplus  dealer  to  stock  them. 

PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  CATFISH 

A  study  by  Harry  Harrison,  Iowa  fish- 
eries man,  should  help  catch  catfish.  Says 
he,  catfish  feed  heaviest  in  the  night,  start- 
ing at  dusk.  They  start  in  deeper  holes  and 
channels,  feeding  into  more  shallow  water 
as  night  progresses.  They  bite  better  just 
after  a  rise  in  water  has  ceased,  and  the 
best  water  temperature  for  biting  is  60°. 
They  feed  on  one  type  of  food  over  a 
period,  then  shift  exclusively  to  another. 
An  Ohio  study  shows  that  catfish  eat  un- 
derwater insects  more  than  any  other  one 
item. 

•  Someday,  if  you  have  a  boat  and  it  has 
a  lock  and  you  have  a  key,  you  may  drop 
that  key  overboard.  It  won't  bother  you 
particularly  provided  you  habitually  keep 
the  key  attached  to  a  cork. 

•  A  good  outdoor  bathtub  or  dishpan  is 
a  rubber  sheet.  Dig  hole  in  ground,  lay 
sheet  over  hole,  fill  with  water. 


•  It  doesn't  pay  to  scold,  as  many  Okla- 
homa squirrels  have  discovered  too  late. 
Blind  for  thirty  years,  Tom  Hopkins,  of 
Paden,  Okla.,  hunts  with  dogs.  Dogs  tree 
squirrels,  squirrels  scold  dogs,  Hopkins 
aims  by  sound.  He  averages  five  hits  per 
day  with  his  .22  rifle  during  hunting  season. 


minimum  of  four  people.  In  case  of  ac- 
cident, one  stays  with  the  person  injured, 
two  go  for  help. 

OLD  BUT  GOOD  ADVICE 

Forest  rangers  in  the  Sierras  say  that  if 
you  are  lost,  remember: 

1.  To  stop,  sit  down,  and  try  to  figure 
out  where  you  are.  Use  your  head,  not 
your  legs. 

2.  If  caught  by  night,  fog,  or  storm,  stop 
at  once  and  make  camp  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
Build  a  fire  in  a  safe  place.  Gather  plenty 
of  dry  fuel. 

3.  Don't  wander  about.  Travel  only 
downhill.  Follow  water  courses  or  ridges. 

4.  In  case  of  injury,  choose  a  cleared 
spot  on  a  promontory  and  make  a  smoke 
signal.  The  fire  lookouts  or  airplane  patrol 
may  see  your  smoke. 

5.  Don't  yell,  don't  run,  don't  worry, 
don't  abandon  useful  equipment  and  don't 
quit. 

•  Roy  Denial  of  Detroit  writes  us  that 
trolling  for  pickerel,  according  to  the  way 


SNAGGING  GRASSHOPPERS 

Grasshoppers  make  good  late-season 
bait.  There  are  some  tricks  for  catching 
them  by  the  bushel.  One  is  to  rig  up  a  big 
net  by  sewing  a  barrelhoop  in  the  mouth 
of  a  gunny  sack.  Add  a  handle.  One  fellow 


drives  an  auto  across  a  grasshoppery  field 
while  another  sits  on  a  fender,  holding  the 
net  in  front  of  him,  and  scoops  up  the 
hopping  hoppers. 

Another  system  is  to  prowl  the  edges  of 
fields  after  dark  with  a  flashlight.  Grass- 
hoppers will  be  hanging  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  on  fence  posts  and 
weeds.  They  rarely  jump  when  dazzled 
by  a  flashlight. 

MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING,  U.  S.  STYLE 

There  are  sixty  mountains  in  the  U.  S. 
which  are  14,000  or  more  feet  in  elevation, 
with  fifty- one  of  these  in  Colorado.  Climbs 
to  summits  vary  from  legwearying  walks 
up  open  slopes  to  roughest  climbing. 

Americans  who  have  scaled  famous 
European  crags  say  the  essential  difference 
between  those  and  American  climbs  is 
more  snow  and  ice  work  in  Europe,  more 
rock-work  in  the  U.  S.  Each  type  is  tough 
in  its  own  way.  A  rule  of  thumb  for  aver- 
age climbs  is  to  gain  about  1000  feet  in 
elevation  per  hour,  maintaining  a  steady 
gait.  Going  faster  means  quick  tiring  and 
more  frequent  stops  to  "blow."  Another 
rule,  mandatory  among  experienced 
climbers,  is  that  the  party  shall  have  a 

The 


many  midwesterners  do  it,  is  easy  these 
days— as  easy  as  playing  a  phonograph.  In 
fact  easier.  No  one  has  to  listen  to  the 
music. 

The  pickerel  fisherman  merely  attaches 
a  copper  line  to  the  motor  of  an  old  phono- 
graph. As  the  line  plays  out  it  winds  the 
motor.  If  there's  a  tug  on  the  line,  all  the 
fisherman  need  do  is  idly  flick  on  the 
phonograph  motor  and  it  takes  up  the 
slack— automatically.  Or  would  you  rather 
go  fishing? 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Not  just  an  outdoor  book,  our  review 
volume  this  month  covers  a  subject  of 
interest  to  everyone. 

The  war  that  man  makes  on  man  is  mild 
compared  to  the  assault  we  are  all  waging 
against  our  host,  the  earth.  The  dreadful 
story  of  our  rapid  wreckage  of  the  earth's 
resources,  its  surface,  its  life  and  ours  is 
told  in  dismal  detail  by  zoologist  Fairfield 
Osborne  in  Our  Plundered  Planet  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $2.50).  Most  people  today 
are  well  aware  of  the  erosion  of  topsoil, 
the  disappearance  of  overhunted  or  under- 
protected  animals,  and  feel  at  least  dimly 
that  humans  are  multiplying  at  an  un- 
comfortable rate,  while  there  is  no  longer 
a  "west"  left  for  the  "young  man"  to  go  to. 
But  it  takes  a  man  like  Osborne  to  outline 
the  history  and  complexity  of  the  many 
deeds  and  attitudes  by  which  our  species 
is  upsetting  the  balance  of  life  and  run- 
ning, unchecked,  to  ruin.  The  book's  mes- 
sage is  unpleasantly  true.  Recommended 
reading,  if  you  can  take  it,  and  one  of  the 
best  on  this  gloomy  subject. 

Available  through  Legion  Book  Serv- 
ice. Write  in  author  and  title  on  coupon 
on  Page  55. 
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By  W.  H.  B.  SMITH 


The  following  questions  and  an- 
swers deal  with  subjects  on  which 
this  Department  receives  an  unusu- 
ally large  volume  of  mail.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reply  promptly  and  in- 
dividually to  all  letters,  since  many 
require  checking  and  research. 


Q.  Can  you  recommend  any  books  which 
will  five  me  general  information  about 
guns,  yet  won't  cost  too  much? 

A.  There  are  two  publications  which 
meet  your  needs.  (1)  The  Stoeger  Arms 
Co.  catalog.  A  huge  book  with  pictures, 
descriptions  and  prices,  it  is  worth  many 
times  its  cost  to  anyone  interested  in 
sporting  goods.  It  costs  $1.50  and  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Stoeger  Arms  Co., 
507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (2) 
The  Gun  Digest,  a  large,  well  organized, 
profusely  illustrated  book  which  fea- 
tures interesting  articles  on  gun  sub- 
jects. It  does  not  quote  prices.  Developed 
by  Milton  P.  Klein,  head  of  the  huge 
Chicago  sporting  goods  house  of  Klein's 
of  Chicago,  this  book  may  be  purchased 
from  him  direct,  or  is  available  in  most 
book  stores.  It  too  costs  $1.50,  and  is  a 
big  bargain  in  its  class. 

Q.  /  am  starting  a  cartridge  collection.  How 
many  different  cartridges  are  there? 

A.  Nobody  really  knows.  However,  you 
may  get  an  idea  from  studies  made  by 
the  H.  P.  White  Co.,  ordnance  engineers 
of  Cleveland.  The  last  time  I  saw  the 
White  collection  their  lists  included  449 
cartridge  manufacturers,  only  five  of 
whom  were  in  the  U.  S.  There  were  670 
distinct  calibers,  and  these  670  basic 
types  had  1623  names.  But  from  there  on 
the  going  became  tough.  When  you  start 
collecting  various  types  of  the  different 
calibers  (various  bullet  weights,  shapes 
and  types;  various  loadings  and  powder 
types,  etc.)  you  begin  to  realize  that  here 
is  an  endless  subject.  White,  for  instance, 
lists  130  varieties  of  22  shorts,  106  varie- 
ties of  .22  longs,  167  varieties  of  .22  Long 
Rifles.  And  that's  only  a  start!  It  gets 
complicated  from  there. 

Q.  Where  are  Browning  shotguns  made?  I 
see  some  advertised  as  Belgian  and  some 
as  A  merican, 

A.  Both  types  of  Brownings  were  and  are 
made  in  Belgium  by  Fabrique  Nationale 
d'Armes  de  Guerre,  holders  of  the  Euro- 
pean gun  patents  of  the  late  John  M. 
Browning.  His  designs  are  made  and  sold 
here  under  such  names  as  Colt's  (pistols 
and  machine  guns);  Remington  (pump 
and  autoloading  rifles);  Winchester 
(lever  action  rifles  and  pump  shotguns) ; 
Savage,  Stevens  and  Ithaca  (pump  and 
autoloading  shotguns).  The  design  dif- 


ferences between  the  Belgian  and 
American  types  of  Browning  shotguns 
are  insignificant. 

Q.  What  are  my  chances  of  getting  a  pistol 
permit  in  New  York  City?  I'm  interested 
in  target  shooting. 

A.  Your  chances  are  pretty  slim,  but  still 
it  will  cost  you  $10  to  find  out.  Under  a 
recent  law,  New  York  City  requires  you 
to  pay  $10  to  apply  for  a  permit.  If  your 
application  is  turned  down,  which  it 
probably  will  be,  you  can  whistle  for 
your  money.  The  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram fought  this  regulation,  calling  it  a 
"shakedown  law,"  but  it  takes  more  than 
an  honest  newspaper  to  hold  off  unsound 
laws  and  procedures  inimical  to  the 
rights  of  the  average  citizen. 

Q.  Last  year  I  was  unable  to  buy  a  hunting 
rifle.  Will  more  be  available  this  year? 

A.  Supplies  will  be  larger  than  last  year, 
but  the  backlog  is  so  great  that  supply 
cannot  possibly  equal  demand.  Marlin, 
Remington,  Savage  and  Winchester  are 
all  making  medium  powers  (the  general 
class  of  the  .30-30).  Remington  high 
powers  of  the  Model  720  type  (the  gen- 
eral .30-06  class  calibers)  are  in  produc- 
tion; Winchester  will  make  some  of  their 
superb  Model  70's;  and  a  limited  number 
of  custom  high  powers  in  U.  S.  calibers 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Belgian  F.  N. 
Mauser  works.  Total  production  of  all 
these  will  fall  far  short  of  demand.  Bet- 
ter get  your  order  in  early  if  you  need 
a  new  rifle  for  this  year's  hunting. 

Q.  In  the  June  issue  you  discussed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  registration  of  firearms. 
How  can  I  find  out  if  my  State  is  consider- 
ing restrictive  laws  of  this  sort? 

A.  The  only  way  is  by  eternal  vigilance. 
You  never  know  when  one  of  these  bills 
is  being  slipped  through.  The  National 
Rifle  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
through  its  Field  Offices  keeps  tab  as 
much  as  possible  on  such  developments. 
Write  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Lister  at  that  organi- 
zation and  ask  to  be  put  on  his  mailing 
list  for  notification  about  such  bills. 

Q.  /  understand  that  shotgun  shells  have 
been  increased.  How  does  this  affect  my 
old  Remington  pump  gun? 

A.  All  shotgun  shell  lengths  have  been 
increased  because  the  new  progressive 
burning  powder  permits  the  use  of  a 
heavier  shot  load  which  requires  more 
cubic  space.  New  length  shells  will  not 
function  through  pump  and  automatic 
actions  not  suited  for  them.  However, 
they  can  be  inserted  in  double  barrel 
guns  and  this  may  be  dangerous.  In  or- 
dering shells  be  sure  the  shell  length  is 
proper. 


TELEVISION  PASSES 
SCREEN  TEST 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
trips  to  the  concession  stand  for  hot  dogs 
for  Ruth  who  ate  more  of  them  than 
anyone  else,"  Bendix  now  recalls.  "One 
day  I  saw  him  eat  two  dozen  of  the 
franks  and  buns."  Then  Bendix  became 
bat  boy.  He  would  have  continued  but 
when  the  Yanks  went  south  for  spring 
training,  his  parents  wouldn't  permit 
him  to  go.  But  he  did  play  semi-pro 
around  New  York.  In  casting  him  in  this 
picture,  the  producers  had  (1)  an  es- 
tablished actor,  (2)  one  who  knew  the 
game  from  all  angles,  and  (3)  one  who 
knew  at  first  hand  the  slugger  he  was  to 
portray.  Thus  the  only  difficulty  Bendix 
had  to  overcome  was  to  learn  to  do  things 
the  south-paw  way. 

*  »  * 

Of  interest  to  the  Legion  is  the  fact  that 
Col.  Frank  McFarland,  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  Kansas  in  1923-24  and  Na- 
tional Vice  Commander  in  1924-25,  plays 
the  role  of  Ed  Barrow,  business  manager 
of  the  Yankess.  A  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars,  Col.  McFarland  has  mixed  acting 
with  his  law  career  over  a  period  of  about 
ten  years.  Most  of  that  period  was  spent 
on  the  stage,  but  about  two  years  ago  he 
crashed  the  movies.  Since  that  time  he 
has  appeared  in  Up  In  Central  Park,  The 
Judge's  Wife,  Ruthless,  Lost  Honeymoon 
and  Washington  Girl. 

*  *  * 

Of  special  interest  to  European  area 
vets  is  Paramount's  A  Foreign  Affair 
which  co-stars  Jean  Arthur,  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  John  Lund.  It  is  a  romantic 
comedy  concerning  the  adventures  of 
Miss  Arthur,  prim,  efficient  Congress- 
woman  from  Iowa,  who  goes  to  Berlin 
with  a  Congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  morale  of  American  occu- 
pation troops.  There  she  meets  Marlene 
Dietrich,  German  night  club  entertainer 
and  one-time  intimate  of  Nazi  bigwigs, 
and  Lund,  as  an  American  Army  captain 
also  originally  from  Iowa. 


"All  right  men,  all  right,  it's  only  a  small 
rubbish  fire  in  the  basement!" 
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Miss  Dietrich  was  reluctant  to  accept 
the  part  since  she  has  long  been  an  ar- 
dent anti-Nazi  and  she  was  fearful  that 
Americans  might  misunderstand.  She 
was  convinced,  however,  that  the  comedy 
treatment  would  not  result  in  reflections 
against  her  acting.  Miss  Dietrich  spent 
most  of  the  war  years  touring  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  throughout  the  African  and 
European  theatres.  She  recently  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  highest 
civilian  decoration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  recognition  of  her  work. 

Director  Billy  Wilder  and  a  crew  spent 
last  summer  in  and  around  Berlin  filming 
background  scenes  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  picture  scenes  are  the  real 
things.  While  there,  the  crew  received  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Army.  And  later, 
Lt.  Col.  C.  A.  Murphy,  commander  of  the 
759th  Military  Police  Battalion  in  Ber- 
lin, came  to  Hollywood  as  technical  ad- 
viser when  work  started  at  the  studio. 

Vets  remembering  the  low  value  of 
German  money  and  the  high  value  placed 
upon  cigarettes  will  be  interested  in 
Wilder's  comments  about  payment  prob- 
lems. "What  currently  takes  the  place 
of  an  actors'  union  in  Berlin,"  he  says, 
"asked  twenty-five  marks  a  day  for  the 
few  needed  atmosphere  players.  This  was 
three  times  the  average  Berliners'  wage 
in  other  work  but  amounted  to  only 
$2.50  at  the  then  exchange  rate.  In  the 
cigarette  currency,  which  is  a  more  ac- 
curate reflection  of  purchasing  power, 
twenty-five  marks  would  buy  only  two 
and  a  half  cigarettes.  One  gardener 
preferred  four  packs  of  cigarettes  in- 
stead of  marks  for  permission  to  film 
his  tomato  patch." 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  tendency  to  yell  criticism 
and  soft-pedal  praise.  While  some  bick- 
ered and  cried,  ranted  and  raved,  dillied 
and  dallied,  Republic  Pictures  went  right 
on  producing  good  American  pictures. 
The  greatest  star  in  America  as  far  as 
the  kids  are  concerned  is  Republic's  Roy 
Rogers.  His  pictures,  and  others  from  the 
same  studio,  are  light  pieces  but  truly 
American.  Maybe  a  little  exaggeration 
here  and  there  for  dramatic  effect,  but 
still  truly  American.  American  Legion 
Post  No.  8,  the  mother  Post  here,  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  pay  recognition. 
So  the  Post  rented  Patriotic  Hall,  had  a 
special  plaque  cast,  and  presented  it  to 
Republic  and  its  president,  Herbert  J. 
Yates,  in  recognition  of  that  company's 
contribution  to  Americana  throughout 
the  thirteen  years  of  its  picture-making 
career.  Speaking  of  Republic,  it  is  note- 
worthy to  mention  that  it  has  cut  ex- 
penditures $3,000,000  in  the  last  year  and 
is  striving  to  cut  still  more.  That's  the 
one  way  to  meet  the  slump  in  business. 
Now  in  the  making  at  this  studio  are 
Drums  Along  the  Amazon,  Nighttime  in 
Nevada  (with  Roy  Rogers),  Marshall  oj 
Amarillo,  Son  of  God's  Country  and  The 
Far  Outpost. 

*  *  * 

This  column  has  previously  applauded 
efforts  by  some  film  personalities  to 
bring  to  this  troubled  world  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Golden  Rule.  So  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  J.  Arthur  Rank, 
the  British  film  leader,  and  the  Ameri- 


can Protestant  Film  Commission  are 
getting  together  to  produce  Bible  films. 
Up  to  now,  thirty-one  church  groups 
have  been  financing  the  film  drive.  Now 
a  campaign  will  be  launched  to  raise 
$2,000,000  among  public  spirited  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths  to  help  the  PFC  in 
its  part  of  the  production.  When  the 
films  are  made  and  released,  it  is  ex- 
pected the  money  will  be  returned  as 
the  deal  between  Rank  and  the  PFC 

is  for  a  fifty-fifty  split  of  proceeds. 

*  *  * 

Who  goes  to  the  movies  and  why?  A 
group  of  screen  magazines  arranged  with 
Columbia  University  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey to  find  the  answers.  The  results: 
two-thirds  of  audiences  are  under  35 
years  old;  most  of  the  regulars  who  at- 
tend at  least  once  weekly  are  under  24. 
Chief  attraction  is  the  picture's  title;  the 
cast  is  secondary;  the  convenience  of  the 

theatre's  location  comes  third. 

*    •  • 

Czechoslovakian  producers,  writers, 
directors  and  artists  have  been  called  on 
the  carpet  at  the  Department  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  Red  government  at  Prague 
and  told  what  was  expected  of  them  in 
the  production  of  pictures  —  that  the 
State  comes  first  and  entertainment  later, 
according  to  a  dispatch  to  The  Holly- 
wood Reporter.  And  still  some  of  our 
guys  and  gals  in  the  film  industry  want 
Communism.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  But 
then  nothing  about  Communism  makes 

sense  in  the  eyes  of  this  correspondent. 

*  *  * 

At  last  the  obvious  has  happened. 
The  circus  has  long  been  a  top  entertain- 
ment factor,  but  movies  have  never  done 
a  real  full-scale  circus  film.  Now  along 
comes  David  Selznick  with  a  deal  to 
do  The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth  utiliz- 
ing the  full  facilities  of  Ringling  Broth- 
ers and  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus.  Pro- 
duction will  start  early  next  year  and 
the  film  released  in  the  spring  when  the 

circus  starts  its  tour. 

*  *  * 
Keeping  Up  With  Goings-On 

Drexle  Haywood,  9-year  old  Negro, 
was  waiting  around  Red  Skelton's  broad- 
cast studio  to  get  an  autograph,  enter- 
taining with  a  dance  while  waiting.  Red 
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came  out  and  saw  the  performance.  Now 
the  boy  has  a  part  in  A  Southern  Yankee 
which  Red  is  making  for  M-G-M  .  .  . 
Mickey  Rooney  will  actually  "see  red" 
and  "feel  blue"  in  M-G-M's  Summer 
Holiday,  based  upon  Eugene  O'Neill's  Ah. 
Wilderness.  Director  Rouben  Mamoulian 
tries  a  new  experiment  in  using  different 
tones  to  show  Rooney 's  feelings  and  re- 
actions ...  A  new  picture  of  special 
appeal  to  vets  will  be  Command  Decision 
with  Clark  Gable,  Van  Johnson  and  John 
Hodiak.  So  soon  after  Homecoming,  it 
appears  that  Gable  is  specializing  in 
pictures  of  vet  appeal  ...  In  Homecom- 
ing Lana  Turner  dies.  Which  reminds  us 
that  in  The  Three  Musketeers  she  winds 
up  by  having  her  head  chopped  off  .  .  . 
Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  author  of 
the  successful  The  Yearling,  has  written 
a  new  story  called  Sun  In  The  Morning 
which  M-G-M  is  making  with  Jeanette 
MacDonald,  Claude  Jarman,  Jr.,  and 
Lassie  .  .  .  Danny  Kaye  has  been  invited 
by  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  to 
return  there  in  November  for  a  com- 
mand performance  .  .  .  Independent 
film  producers  are  finding  it  hard  to 
borrow  money  from  banks  these  days. 
Factors  are:  too  many  independents  ex- 
ceeded their  budgets,  too  many  unre- 
leased  films  on  the  shelves,  the  unsettled 
European  situation  .  .  .  Jack  Paar,  who 
has  been  drawing  $750  a  week  from 
R-K-0  without  working,  may  finally 
get  the  job  of  narrating  a  comedy  film 
made  up  of  comedy  highlights  from  pre- 
viously made  films  .  .  .  Something  un- 
usual in-  the  way  of  a  story  is  The  Presi- 
dent's Husband.  With  a  woman  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  in  1960,  it  presents  the 
problem  of  the  first  "first  gentleman"  of 
the  land.  Rosalind  Russell  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  top  role  .  .  .  Ann  Blyth 
doesn't  speak  a  word  in  Mr.  Peobody 
and  the  Mermaid.  She  does  all  her  his- 
trionics with  her  eyes,  lips  and  the  at- 
tached fish  tail  .  .  .  Much  of  Naked  City 
was  filmed  from  a  specially-built  mirror 
glass  station  wagon  which  permitted  the 
camera  crew,  inside  the  car,  to  photo- 
graph street  action  without  being  seen 
themselves.  It  was  so  successful  that 
Criss  Cross,  at  U-l,  is  being  done  the 
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same  way.  Burt  Lancaster  is  the  star  .  .  . 
The  biggest  marcel  wave  undertaking  of 
the  year  has  just  been  completed  at 
Warners  where  twelve  stalwart  men  and 
twenty-four  young  boys  went  under  the 
curling  irons  for  Adventures  of  Don 
Juan.  The  men  took  it  like  men,  but  the 
boys  balked  at  "such  sissy  stuff"  until  it 
was  explained  that  undulating  tresses 
were  marks  of  manhood  in  century  17 
.  .  .  Hollywooddity:  A  live  butterfly 
named  Oleo  has  an  important  comedy 
role  in  Warners  romantic  musical,  One 
Sunday  Ajternoon  .  .  .  And  in  June 
Bride,  being  made  at  the  same  studio, 
Bette  Davis  smokes  a  cigar  ...  If  you 
want  to  see  what  some  of  Our  Town 
looks  like,  watch  for  My  Dream  Is  Yours, 
a  Warner  Technicolor  now  in  the  making 
with  Jack  Carson,  Doris  Day  and 
Adolphe  Menjou.  It  will  show  such  spots 
as  the  Ambassador  Hotel's  Cocoanut 
Grove,  the  Wilshire  Brown  Derby, 
Schwab's  Drugstore,  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Studio,  Beverly  Hills,  the  Santa 
Monica  Beach  and  other  well-known 
places  .  .  .  John  McPartland,  author  of 
Portrait  of  an  American  Communist 
which  was  published  in  Life  Magazine, 
and  David  Dortort,  author  of  The  Burial 


become  aware  that  something  was  wrong. 
Then  he  saw  the  sign  in  the  window 
painted  on  cardboard  with  black  shoe- 
stain,  CLOSE  PLEASE.  His  surprise  gave 
way  to  complete  bewilderment  and  he 
just  stood  there  staring  over  the  silent 
victrola  to  the  empty  cobbler's  bench,  his 
huge  frame  loose  and  gangling,  the  gal- 
lon jug  motionless  on  the  end  of  his 
crooked  finger. 

Pretty  soon  a  crowd  began  to  gather 
around  him  and  the  fantastic  exclama- 
tions he  heard  only  confused  him  all  the 
more. 

"Rich  man,  Signor  Acquarella  now!" 

"No  more  fix  the  shoes!" 

"Take  lessons  for  the  opera!" 

"Salamongonia,  I  wish  my  brother  too 
he  die,  God  bless  him!" 

Beppo,  who  handled  the  banana  push- 
cart, came  over  and  took  hold  of  his 
arm.  He  shooed  the  crowd  away  and 
made  Nardone  sit  down  on  an  empty 
box  near  the  pushcart.  Then  taking  a 
long  swallow  from  the  wine  gallon  and 
very  carefully  blowing  his  nose  he  went 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  miracle 
that  had  happened  to  Nunzio.  He  told 
it  in  a  hushed  voice  and  behind  his  man- 
ner there  was  the  pride  that  rose  from 
the  fact  that  for  eight  years  his  push- 
cart had  stood  outside  the  shoe  repair 
shop  of  Nunzio  Acquarella.  In  the  end 
he  picked  up  the  wine  gallon  again  to 
wet  his  throat.  He  cocked  his  head  to 
one  side  and  gazed  at  Nardone  with  a 
smile  of  commiseration.  "Is  finish  the 
cooking  now  for  Nunzio.  After  the  music 
lesson  from  the  professor  in  Carnegie  Hall 
he  eat  in  the  restaurant.  Then  he  listen 
the  opera  at  the  Metropolitano.  Come 
home  very  late.  Better  we  drink  the  wine, 
Capitano!  Better  remember  we  poor 
people  and  Nunzio  Acquarella  big  man 
now  .  .  ." 

Captain  Nardone  waited  very  patiently. 


of  the  Fruit  and  The  Disenchanted,  the 
latter  to  be  published  in  September,  have 
been  assigned  to  do  the  screenplay  of 
the  commie  piece  for  Columbia.  Produc- 
tion starts  this  month  (August)  ...  . 
Gene  Autry's  prize  2,205-pound  Brahma 
bull  will  be  the  rambunctious  beast 
around  which  all  the  action  revolves  in 
Columbia's  The  Wrangler  which  co-stars 
Sonny  Tufts,  Barbara  Britton  and  Gabby 
Hayes  .  .  .  The  Pasadena  Story,  a  comedy 
of  a  bank  teller  who  comes  by  great 
wealth  under  extremely  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  purchased  by 
Columbia  .  .  .  Loretta  Young,  Robert 
Cummings  and  Wendell  Corey  are  set 
for  Paramount's  The  Accused  .  .  .  After 
a  four  year  absence  from  the  screen, 
Miriam  Hopkins  returns  in  The  Heiress 
which  stars  Olivia  de  Havilland.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  shy  young  heiress  who  is  con- 
sidered a  stupid  object  of  contempt  and 
pity  by  her  cultured  and  intelligent 
father  .  .  .  Bing  Crosby,  for  the  fourth 
year  in  succession,  is  Canada's  leading 
box-office  attraction  just  as  he  is  in  the 
U.  S.  .  .  .  If  you  haven't  already  seen 
it,  be  sure  and  catch  Souvenir  of  Death, 
a  timely  warning,  narrated  by  John  Nes- 
bitt,  on  potential  danger  in  war  tro- 


THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  MAESTRO 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
He  managed  to  control  the  anger  boiling 
within  him  until  Beppo  started  to  reach 
once  more  for  the  wine.  With  a  savage 
gesture  he  snatched  the  gallon  from 
Beppo's  grasp  and  leaped  up  from  the 
box  on  which  he  was  sitting.  The  muscles 
of  his  jaw  had  pulled  tight  and  his  lips 
were  trembling.  "Better  to  remember 
Nunzio  Acquarella  is  one  big  jackass!" 
he  shouted.  "Better  to  remember  you 
even  one  bigger  jackass!" 

People  were  watching.  Embarrassment 
cut  crimson  into  Beppo's  cheeks.  He 
puffed  up  and  began  to  sputter,  "Loafer! 
Capitano  of  the  garbage  pail!  Now  you 
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phies-grenades,  shells,  etc.  It  points  up 
the  fact  that  such  souvenirs  should  be 
inspected  and  made  harmless  by  proper 
authorities  .  .  .  CJ.D.  Agent,  a  semi- 
documentary  on  the  activities  of  the 
U.  S.  Criminal  Investigation  Department, 
is  in  production  at  Columbia,  the  same 
studio  that  made  the  narcotic  eye- 
opener  To  The  Ends  of  The  Earth  .  .  . 
Ten  white-haired  old  ladies  who'll  never 
see  60  again  have  straightened  out  their 
wrinkles  and  have  crashed  the  movies. 
They've  been  in  Blackouts  of  1948,  local 
stage  play,  for  a  long  time  and  are  good. 
They'll  be  in  Paramount's  Isn't  It  Ro- 
mantic .  .  .  Now  they  can  shoot  good 
dusk  scenes  in  the  daytime  simply  by 
using  the  smudge  pots  which  orange 
growers  use  to  chase  away  chilly 
weather  from  the  trees— little  oil  burning 
pots  set  out  between  the  trees  .  .  .  After 
making  You  Gotta  Stay  Happy  with 
James  Stewart  and  Roland  Young  Joan 
Fontaine  will  take  a  rest  until  after  the 
expected  stork  arrival . . .  Michael  Kir  by, 
skating  star  who  appeared  with  Sonja 
Henie  on  her  recent  tour  of  ice  palaces, 
has  been  signed  to  play  opposite  her  in 
U-l's  The  Countess  of  Monte  Cristo. 

THE  END 


eat  in  the  street!  See  what  my  friend 
Nunzio  do  when  I  tell  him  what  you  say." 

"Shaddap!"  Captain  Nardone  roared. 

He  stuck  his  huge  paw  into  Beppo's 
face  and  gave  him  a  shove  so  that  he 
went  flying  backwards  and  landed  on 
top  his  bananas.  With  this  Nardone 
turned  and  strode  away  down  the  street 
and  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  Beppo  and 
the  others  yelling  after  him,  "Bum!  Call 
the  police!  Bestial  Bite  the  hand  what 
put  the  spaghetti  in  his  mouth!"  But  the 
anger  was  dead  in  him  now  and  he  be- 
came aware  of  a  feeling  of  desolation  as 
the  knowledge  grew  that  he  had  at  last 
come  up  against  something  in  the  rela- 
tions between  men  bigger  than  friend- 
ship itself. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  evening. 
Captain  Nardone  bought  a  loaf  of  bread, 
ten  cents  worth  of  salami  and  wandered 
over  to  the  park  on  Washington  Square. 
Finding  a  quiet  bench  near  some  bushes 
he  made  himself  a  sandwich  and  between 
mouthfuls  went  to  work  on  the  wine. 
Then  he  stretched  his  legs,  tipped  his 
black  seaman's  cap  down  over  his  eyes 
and  settled  for  a  little  snooze.  He  fell 
asleep  pondering  the  idea  of  an  inven- 
tion like  a  concrete  mixer  into  which 
all  of  humanity,  including  himself,  could 
be  dumped  and  people  would  come  out 
at  the  other  end  with  just  the  proper 
amount  of  brains  to  do  the  work  God 
meant  them  to  do. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  chilled  to  the 
bone.  A  heavy  mist  had  settled  and  the 
lights  of  the  buildings  surrounding  the 
park  trembled  in  a  haze.  Nardone  fum- 
bled under  the  bench  for  the  wine  gal- 
lon. There  was  about  a  quart  of  wine 
left  and  he  finished  it  off.  After  this  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together,  set  his  cap 
straight  and,  squaring  his  shoulders, 
started  back  in  the  direction  of  Bleecker 
Street  to  do  the  disagreeable  task  he 
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felt  he  must  perform  in  the  shoe  shop. 

Nunzio  greeted  him  in  a  flannel  night- 
shirt and  with  a  heavy  wool  scarf 
wrapped  about  his  throat.  He  tried  to 
show  his  delight  at  seeing  the  captain, 
but  Nardone  pushed  him  through  the 
shop  and  back  into  the  kitchen,  mutter- 
ing, "Keep  the  shaddap!  Everything  I 
know.  Everything  I  know  better  than 
you." 

"Whatsamatter,  you  drunk?"  Nunzio 
said  as  he  fell  into  a  chair. 

"And  whatsamatter,  you  sick?"  Nar- 
done flared.  "Whatsamatter  the  scarf  in 
the  summertime?" 

Nunzio  grinned  sheepishly.  He  bunched 
his  fingers  together.  "Is  joost  what  I 
gonna  esplain  you  gimme  the  chance. 
The  scarf  what  you  see  protect  the 
cords  from  the  voice  like  Professore 
Mangiacane  tell  me.  The  air  from  the 
night  is  bad  for  the  voice.  Must  be  very 
careful  now." 

Nardone  tried  to  appear  stern  but  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  lifted  slightly.  "Must 
be  very  careful  the  brains  don't  fall  out 
from  the  hole  what  you  have  in  your 
head."  He  walked  across  the  kitchen  for 
another  chair,  pulled  it  in  front  of  Nun- 
zio and  sat  down.  "Look,  Nunzio,"  he 
began.  "I  gonna  talk  plain.  You  my  friend. 
I  talk  to  you  like  I  talk  to  my  son  what 
I  never  have.  You  and  me,  we  just  the 
same.  We  fool  everybody.  But  you  no 
fool  me  and  I  no  fool  you.  I  make  the 
inventions.  I  sail  the  steamship  with 
two-hundred  crew.  But  what  I  am?  What 
good  I  am?  Is  all  the  big  talk  and  big 
excuse  for  the  things  what  I  never  do . . ." 

"Capitano!"  Nunzio  blurted. 

"Is  true,"  Nardone  said.  "And  is  true 
for  you  just  like  for  me.  You  have  the 
chance  now  be  somebody,  Nunzio.  You 
have  the  chance  maybe  marry,  have  the 
nice  house,  lilla  kids  what  call  you, 
'Papa.'  Is  the  good  life.  Is  the  best  life 
for  somebody  like  you." 

The  beginning  of  a  tear  glimmered  in 
the  corner  of  Nunzio's  eye.  He  wiped  it 
away  on  his  nightshirt.  Then  he  coughed 
and  blew  his  nose.  "Maybe  I  catch  the 
cold." 

"If  you  listen  Beppo,"  Nardone  con- 
tinued, "If  you  listen  everybody,  pretty 
soon  you  have  nothing.  Many  people 
friend  from  the  rich  man.  Everybody 
look  where  he  can  squeeze  something." 
As  Nunzio  watched  him  in  silence,  Nar- 
done rose  from  the  chair.  "What  use 
make  the  joke,  Nunzio?  With  this  money 
you  open  a  big  shop  for  fix  the  shoes. 
Machines.  Department  for  the  shine.  Ten 
people  work  for  you.  You  the  boss.  On  top 
the  money  you  make  more  money.  You 
be  millionaire  very  quick." 

"The  voice!"  Nunzio  insisted.  "Foist 
come  the  voice!" 

Captain  Nardone  paid  no  attention. 
"And  better  than  the  shoemaker.  Better 
from  everything  else  is  the  cooking.  You 
open  the  restaurant.  From  every  place 
people  come  to  eat  what  you  cook.  Every- 
body know  Nunzio  Acquarella.  You  make 
money  and  you  make  the  name.  You 
become  the  great  artist  with  the  pots 
and  pans.  Better  this  even  than  the 
shoemaker  .  .  ." 

Nunzio  staggered  from  his  chair  as  if 
he'd  been  struck  by  a  mallet.  He  gripped 


hold  of  the  edge  of  the  table  to  steady 
himself.  All  the  blood  drained  from  his 
face.  "Artist  with  the  pots  and  pans!" 
he  gasped  hoarsely. 

"With  the  pots  and  pans!"  Nardone 
nodded. 

Nunzio  came  towards  him.  His  fists 
were  clenched  and  his  lips  trembling. 
"With  the  voice  I  am  the  artist!"  he 
cried. 

Captain  Nardone  backed  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  into  the  shop.  Everything 
had  happened  just  as  he  imagined.  "With 
the  voice  you  are  the  artist  like  the 
chicken  what  have  his  head  chop  off." 


"Get  out!"  Nunzio  screamed.  "Get  out 
my  house!" 

"I  go,"  Nardone  said.  "But  when  you 
broke,  when  you  have  nothing  no  more, 
you  see  I  am  right.  You  see  I  am  your 
friend." 

"And  you  see  when  I  have  my  concert 
on  Houston  Street,"  Nunzio  raged.  "Then 
you  find  out  what  kind  artist  I  am.  Then 
you  can  say,  'was  my  friend.'  But  you 
my  friend  no  more.  Via!  Back  on  the 
boat  with  the  bricks.  Stay  like  the  bum 
what  you  are.  Leave  the  people  what 
have  the  music  and  the  artist  inside  what 
you  no  understand." 

A  few  days  later  Captain  Nardone  be- 
gan to  see  placards  appearing  in  the 
shops  and  windows  along  Bleecker  Street. 
They  showed  a  picture  of  Nunzio,  his 
hair  plastered  down,  his  mustache  neatly 
trimmed,  staring  off  into  space  as  though 
contemplating  some  vision  of  beauty  and 
eternal  life.  He  was  announced  as  Nunzio 
Acquarella,  tenor,  and  the  placards  gave 
notice  of  a  special  concert  of  operatic 
arias  to  be  held  the  following  Sunday 
evening  at  the  Mayfair  Theatre  on  West 
Houston  Street.  At  first  the  placards 
sent  Nardone  into  a  frenzy  of  despair. 
To  teach  Nunzio  a  lesson  he  even  thought 
of  hiring  a  few  ruffians  from  around  the 
docks  to  boo  and  hiss  him  from  the 
stage.  Then  more  and  more  placards  ap- 
peared and  everyone  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  concert  of  Nunzio  Acquarella. 
Whole  families  set  apart  Sunday  night  to 


go  to  the  concert  and  as  they  talked  the 
word  Maestro  began  to  creep  into  their 
conversation,  and  soon  Nunzio  became 
Maestro  Acquarella  and  no  one  could 
say  exactly  how  it  started.  Nardone's 
despair  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
Then  when  he  met  Nunzio  on  the  street 
one  day,  looking  very  important  in  a 
new  suit  and  wearing  a  tie,  and  Nunzio 
brushed  him  aside  in  much  the  same 
manner  one  brushes  a  fly  from  a  loaf  of 
bread,  saying,  "Via!  I  no  even  give  you 
one  free  ticket  for  my  concert,"  Captain 
Nardone  returned  to  his  barge  deter- 
mined to  put  Nunzio  and  the  ponchinello 


he  had  become  out  of  his  life  forever. 

A  month  went  by.  Captain  Nardone 
fresh  from  a  long  river  haul  was  sitting 
in  a  saloon  near  the  waterfront  slopping 
up  beer.  More  than  the  thirst  inside  him 
there  was  the  aching  desire  for  com- 
panionship and  for  the  cook  stove  be- 
hind the  shoe  repair  shop.  He  was  fur- 
ther saddened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
longer  he  stayed  away  from  Nunzio  the 
more  difficult  it  would  be  for  them  to 
ever  come  together  again  and  that  what 
was  past  and  could  never  be  the  same. 
But  there  was  his  pride  and  the  fact 
that  Nunzio  was  a  rich  man  now  and 
the  hurt  of  that  day  when  Nunzio  cut 
him  dead  on  the  street.  Thinking  of  the 
futility  of  honesty  even  in  friendship  he 
noticed  through  the  window  of  the 
saloon  a  pushcart  coming  down  the  street 
from  the  direction  of  the  wholesale  fruit 
market.  Then  he  saw  the  bananas  and 
the  rolly-polly  figure  of  Beppo  behind 
the  pushcart.  He  swallowed  his  beer  and 
rushed  out  into  the  street,  shouting,  "Ho, 
Beppo!" 

Beppo  stopped  the  pushcart.  "Ho,  the 
capitano  from  the  bricks!" 

"How  you  are?"  Captain  Nardone 
greeted.  "How  the  kids?  How  every- 
thing?" 

"Pretty  good,"  Beppo  smiled.  "And 
you?" 

"Pretty  good  too,"  Captain  Nardone 
said.  "And  how  your  friend,  Nunzio  these 
days?" 
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Beppo  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Nunzio  Acquarella,"  Nardone  repeated. 
"The  singer  from  the  opera?" 

"What  you  have  not  hear?"  Beppo 
said.  "You  have  not  hear  pretty  soon 
they  lock  Nunzio  up  in  the  hospital  with 
the  crazy  people?" 

"I  have  hear  nothing,"  Nardone  said 
in  exasperation.  "What  happen?" 

Beppo,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
rushed.  First  he  wheeled  the  pushcart 
over  to  the  curb.  Then  he  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  mopped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead.  "Hot  today,"  he 
said.  "Would  be  very  good  glass  beer 
today." 

Nardone  took  hold  of  Beppo's  arm  and 
pulled  him  into  the  saloon.  "I  buy  you 
glass  beer.  I  buy  you  five  glass  beer. 
Tell  me  what  happen  Nunzio." 

A  full  glass  of  beer  vanished  down 
Beppo's  throat.  He  licked  the  foam  from 
his  lips.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he 
gazed  mysteriously  at  Nardone.  "You 
ever  hear  somebody  lose  the  voice?  This 
what  happen  Nunzio  Acquarella." 

"How  he  lose  the  voice?  Is  not  money 
in  the  pocket  you  can  lose  it." 

"Joost  the  same  he  lose  it,"  Beppo 
shrugged.  "Was  the  night  from  the  con- 
cert. All  New  York  there.  Full  house. 
Nunzio  he  come  on  the  stage.  Dress 
fancy.  Frock  coat.  White  tie.  At  the  piano 
the  professore.  Nunzio  gonna  sing  the 
area  from  Rigoletto.  Everybody  quiet. 
The  piano  begin.  Nunzio  open  his  mouth. 
Come  lilla  squeak  like  when  you  push 
you  nail  on  the  glass  and  nothing  more 
come  out.  Nunzio  try  again.  Lilla  squeak 
and  nothing.  Then  Nunzio  run  from  the 
stage.  Nobody  see  him  no  more.  He  lock 
himself  up  in  the  shop  and  come  out 
only  in  the  night  to  buy  something  to 
eat.  Is  like  everybody  say.  Pretty  soon 
come  the  wagon  and  take  Nunzio  away  . . ." 

Beppo  finished  another  beer  and  went 
off  to  his  pushcart.  Captain  Nardone 
wandered  slowly  over  to  his  barge.  He 
sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  just  staring  into 
the  swirling,  muddy  waters  of  the  river, 


pondering  this  curious  turn  of  events  in 
the  operatic  career  of  Nunzio  Acquarella 
without  being  able  to  make  head  or  tail 
of  it.  Finally  he  went  into  the  cabin, 
washed  and  shaved,  put  on  his  best 
jacket  with  the  shiny  buttons  and  a  new 
seaman's  cap  he  had  never  worn  before 
and  started  out  for  Bleecker  Street.  His 
intention  was  to  stop  first  and  buy  the 
usual  gallon  of  wine  but  at  the  entrance 
to  the  wine  shop  a  much  better  plan 
came  to  him.  In  fact,  the  more  he  thought 
about  this  new  plan  the  better  he  liked 
it.  He  counted  all  his  money.  He  had 
almost  ten  dollars.  With  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction he  crossed  the  street  and  walked 
down  the  few  blocks  to  Nunzio's. 

.The  door  to  the  shoe  repair  shop  was 
locked.  There  was  still  the  sign  in  black 
shoestain  marked,  CLOSE  PLEASE,  but 
the  victrola  had  been  removed  from  the 
window  and  there  was  a  strange  kind  of 
deadness  about  the  place.  Captain  Nar- 
done pretended  not  to  notice.  He  pounded 
the  door  with  his  fist.  "Hey,  Nunzio!  Is 
me,  Nardone.  Open  up!" 

No  answer  came  and  he  pounded 
again,  still  louder.  "Open  up!  Salaman- 
gonia,  you  no  open  up  I  break  down  the 
door!"  He  grabbed  hold  of  the  door 
latch  with  both  hands  and  shook  with 
such  violence  that  all  the  windows  rat- 
tled and  it  seemed  the  door  would  pull 
loose  from  its  frame. 

In  another  moment  he  saw  Nunzio's 
head  peak  out  from  behind  the  curtain 
which  separated  the  shop  from  the 
kitchen.  "Open  up!"  Nardone  called. 
"Whatsamatter,  you  afraid  somebody  rob 
your  money?" 

Nunzio  shuffled  slowly  across  the  shop. 
His  cheeks  were  sunken  and  his  eyes 
deep  hollows  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
hadn't  shaved  for  over  a  week.  As  he 
meekly  pulled  the  bolt  on  the  door,  Nar- 
done barged  in.  He  looked  around  the 
shop  and  sniffed  the  air.  "Smell  like  the 
undertaker  here!  Leave  open  the  door. 
Leave  the  sunshine  come  in."  Then  he 
laughed  and  rubbed  his  hand  against 


Nunzio's  chin.  "What  you  do  with  the 
beard?  You  gonna  sell  the  piecegoods 
on  the  pushcart  now?" 

Nunzio  tried  to  smile.  As  always  when 
he  was  moved  there  shone  the  beginning 
glimmer  of  tears.  Nardone  put  an  arm 
around  his  shoulder  and  drew  him 
away  from  the  shop  where  nosibodies 
were  beginning  to  peer  in  through  the 
open  doorway  and  into  the  kitchen, 
pulling  the  curtain  closed  behind  them. 
"Now  open  the  mouth,"  he  said.  "Talk. 
Tell  me  something.  How  you  feel?  You 
feel  all  right?" 

Nunzio  nodded. 

"With  the  tongue,"  Nardone  insisted. 
"Tell  me  with  the  voice." 

"I  feel  pretty  good." 

Captain  Nardone  slapped  his  hand  to 
his  forehead.  "Santo  Dio,  what  that 
Beppo  tell  me  you  lose  the  voice?  The 
voice  is  just  like  I  remember.  Better 
even." 

"Was  the  voice  for  the  singing,"  Nunzio 
corrected.  "Never  happen  something  like 
this  before.  I  sing  and  the  voice  stay 
inside.  All  the  people  there.  Everybody." 
He  sank  into  a  chair  and  the  tears  really 
began  to  flow.  "I  feel  like  two  cents.  I 
feel  like  I  gonna  turn  the  gas  and  put 
my  head  in  the  stove.  Just  when  you 
come  I  pack  the  suitcase.  I  go  away 
from  here  and  come  back  no  more." 

"How  the  voice  now?" 

"I  never  try,"  Nunzio  sobbed.  "I  throw 
away  the  victrola.  Break  all  the  records. 
Never  sing  no  more." 

"You  crazy,"  Nardone  said.  "Was  just 
the  nervoos  make  the  voice  stay  inside. 
Happen  everybody.  Happen  even  Marti- 
nelli  when  he  sing  for  the  foist  time  at 
La  Scala  in  Milano.  Was  there  myself. 
If  can  happen  Martinelli  can  happen  to 
you,  no?  Is  the  artist  makes  the  nervoos 
inside."  Suddenly  his  voice  fell  lower. 
"Big  surprise  for  me.  I  never  think  you 
the  artist  to  have  so  much  nervoos  in- 
side. Was  mistake  I  make." 

Nunzio's  expression  changed.  "You  be- 
lieve maybe  .  .  ." 

"Ma,  sure.  Nothing  else.  Was  the  nerv- 
oos, that's  all." 

Nunzio  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  shirtsleeve 
and  a  slow  smile  started  to  break. 

"Better  like  that!"  Nardone  exclaimed. 

Now  Nunzio's  gaze  wandered  from 
Nardone  around  the  kitchen,  coming  to 
rest  on  the  stove  and  then  on  the  alarm 
clock  on  the  table.  "You  hongry?  Is  still 
open  the  stores.  I  get  some  veal  for 
scalopini  and  make  you  nice  dish.  Long 
time  I  no  have  something  good  to  eat." 

Captain  Nardone  shook  his  head. 

"Why?"  Nunzio  said.  "You  no  like 
what  I  cook?  You  no  can  eat  with  me  no 
more?" 

"Is  not  that,"  Captain  Nardone  tried  to 
make  him  understand.  "Something  else. 
You  rich  man.  Look  bad  I  eat  with  you. 
Everybody  say  Nardone  stick  around 
Nunzio  for  to  eat  and  for  what  he  can 
squeeze.  You  still  rich  man,  no?" 

"Twelve-hondred  dollar  rich!" 

"You  see,  look  very  bad.  This  time  you 
eat  with  me.  We  go  the  restaurant  like 
high  class  people.  Lilla  place  what  I  know 
uptown  by  Tenth  Street.  Have  the  music. 
Have  good  lood.  What  you  say? 
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Nunzio  tried  to  stammer  his  apprecia- 
tion. "You  my  foist  friend.  I  am  sorry 
what  happen,  Capitano.  I—" 

"Was  my  fault!"  Nardone  stormed. 
"Via!  Shave  off  the  beard.  Put  the  best 
suit.  Put  the  watch  the  gold  chain.  To- 
night Nunzio  Acquarella  and  Capitano 
Nardone  have  wonderfool  time." 

Arm  in  arm  they  went  off  to  the 
restaurant  which  was  located  just  off 
Sixth  Avenue.  The  place  was  not  very 
big  or  very  crowded,  but  in  one  corner 
of  the  dining  room  there  was  the  music, 
a  piano  and  a  guitar  with  the  musicians 
playing  Italian  folk  tunes.  "See!"  Captain 
Nardone  told  Nunzio  as  the  proprietor 
led  them  to  a  table.  "What  you  think? 
I  tell  you  was  foist  class  place."  Then 
he  ordered  a  fiasco  of  chianti  and  anti- 
pasto  and  glancing  over  the  menu  se- 
lected scalopini  marsala.  "Instead  home," 
he  commented,  "we  eat  the  scalopini 
here.  Very  good.  I  have  eat  the  scalopini 
many  times  here." 

When  the  wine  came  he  filled  the 
glasses  again  and  then  they  drank  a 
toast  to  themselves.  He  filled  the  glasses 
again  and  then  they  went  to  work  on  the 
antipasto.  Nunzio  began  to  feel  much 
better.  Chewing  the  end  of  a  stalk  of 
celery  he  peered  around  the  dining 
room  studying  the  customers,  at  the 
same  time  his  head  beginning  to  sway 
and  nod  to  the  music.  "American  people 
come  here." 

"Sure  is  American  people,"  Nardone 
said.  "Where  you  find  the  Italian  spend 
money  in  the  restaurant?  Salute!  Drink 
you  glass.  We  get  another  bottle." 

When  the  waiter  brought  the  scalopini 
Captain  Nardone  rubbed  his  palms  to- 
gether, took  a  taste  and  smacked  his  lips. 
Nunzio  tried  a  mouthful.  Undecided  he 
tried  another.  He  stared  at  Nardone  and 
then  at  his  plate  and  then  back  to  Nar- 
done again.  "Is  supposed  be  good  this?" 

"Number  one,"  Nardone  said. 

Nunzio  let  out  a  breath.  "Foist  I  think 
is  just  for  the  music  you  know  nothing. 
Now  is  the  food.  With  one  sick  cat  and 
with  one  bottle  sour  wine  I  make  better 
scalopini  than  this." 

"Is  you,  Nunzio,"  Nardone  insisted. 
"Look  the  people.  Look  the  way  they 
eat.  They  look  happy,  no?" 

"No  take  very  much  make  people 
happy,"  was  all  Nunzio  could  think  of 
to  say. 

"Via!"  Captain  Nardone  chided.  "Eat. 
Drink  the  wine.  Forget  you  are  the  critic. 
We  come  here  for  the  good  time.  Salute!" 

"Salute!"  Nunzio  grinned. 

Captain  Nardone  ordered  another  fias- 
co of  chianti.  They  finished  the  scalopini 
and  had  dessert  and  ended  up  with  a 
nice  cup  of  black  coffee.  Then  they  sat 
talking  and  drinking  and  smoking  with 
their  feet  stretched  comfortably  under 
the  table,  listening  to  the  music.  On  a 
familiar  piece  Captain  Nardone  hummed 
along  with  the  piano  and  the  guitar  as 
did  most  of  the  other  customers  in  the 
place.  Nunzio  kept  silent.  Only  his  head 
rocked  from  side  to  side.  "Hey,  music!" 
Nardone  called  across  the  dining  room  to 
the  musicians.  "Play  Funiculi-Funicula." 

When  the  tune  began  Captain  Nardone 
started  to  sing  in  a  loud  voice,  "Iammo, 
iammo— iammo,  'ncoppa  iammo,"  at  the 
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same  time  smiling  around  the  dining 
room  at  the  customers  who  smiled  back 
at  him.  "Nunzio!"  he  broke  off  to  whisper. 
"Whatsamatter?  Gimme  lilla  help  here." 

"Please,"  Nunzio  muttered,  his  face 
turning  purple. 

"Nobody  know  you  here.  All  friends. 
Come  on,  Nunzio.  Open  the  mouth."  He 
raised  his  voice.  "Everybody  in  the  place! 
Iammo,  iammo  .  .  ." 

A  loud  roar  of  voices  picked  up  the 
chorus.  Then  it  came.  Slowly,  in  a  rising 
crescendo  Nunzio's  tremulous  tenor  voice 
made  itself  heard  above  all  the  others. 
When  the  music  came  to  an  end,  loud 
applause  followed  and  all  eyes  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Nunzio  Acquarella. 
"See!"  Captain  Nardone  beamed.  "Lose 
the  voice!  What  kind  talk?  Was  just 
nervoos  like  I  say.  Just  like  Martinelli 
when  he  sing  at  La  Scala."  He  poured 
more  wine  and  they  drank  again  and 
Nunzio's  happiness  shone  in  a  grin  that 
spread  from  ear  to  ear. 

Now  Captain  Nardone  winked  at  Nun- 
zio and  staggered  to  his  feet.  He  spread 
his  huge  arms  for  silence  and  addressed 
the  customers.  "Please.  Everybody.  Si- 
lenzio.  My  friend,  Maestro  Acquarella  he 
will  now  sing  for  you  O  Sole  Mio." 


not  make  beer  money  on  their  pickings. 

Most  men  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  that  accomplishment  but  Ray's 
dream  of  deep  shark  fishing  nagged  and 
prodded.  He  turned  the  liver  checks  over 
to  the  laughing  little  brunette  he  had 
married.  She  cut  household  corners  to 
build  up  a  grub  stake  against  the  time 
when  Ray  would  start  his  possibly  un- 
productive experiments. 

On  days  too  bad  for  even  Ray  to  ven- 
ture outside  he  worked  the  clock  around 
gathering  materials  for  the  rig.  He 
bought  a  used  automobile  transmission, 
a  larger  winch,  chain  and  sprockets, 
shafts  and  bearings  and  odds  and  ends  of 
machinery  parts.  His  bankroll  shrank  as 
the  pile  in  his  backyard  grew  larger  and 
larger. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
insists  he  could  never  have  assembled 
his  deep  water  rig  without  the  help  of 
his  friend,  "Slim"  Slone.  Slim,  Ray  de- 
clares gratefully,  was  never  too  busy  to 
leave  his  large  salvage  plant  and  hunt 
up  an  essential  part  for  Ray  then  turn  it 
over  at  a  ridiculously  small,  purely  face- 
saving,  charge. 

Yet  I  am  sure  that  Ray  would  have 
gotten  his  rig  together  somehow  even 
without  the  big-hearted  Slim. 

The  routine  carried  on  for  many 
months.  Most  days  and  nights  were  spent 
on  the  small,  wildly  pitching  boat.  Those 
ashore  were  given  over  to  hard,  dirty, 
mechanical  work  which  left  Ray  only 
a  few  short  hours  with  his  wife  and  boy. 

One  morning,  just  as  Ray  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  for  the  boat,  his  wife  an- 
nounced triumphantly  that  she  had 
finally  built  up  her  household  fund  to 
where  it  would  carry  them  while  Ray 
began  his  tests. 

He  jumped  to  the  task  of  putting  his 
parts  together  with  new  energy.  He  had 
spent  a  week  at  back-straining,  knuckle- 


"Capitano!"  Nunzio  gasped. 

But  already  the  clapping  and  cries 
of  "bravo"  sounded  all  around  them.  Al- 
most before  Nunzio  realized  what  was 
happening  Nardone  had  lifted  him  out  of 
the  chair  and  dragged  him  across  the 
dining  room  to  the  piano.  Without  giving 
Nunzio  a  chance  to  think  Captain  Nar- 
done started  to  sing  and  Nunzio,  blush- 
ing, trying  to  cover  his  embarrassment 
was  forced  to  chime  along.  Then  Nar- 
done's  voice  faded.  He  stepped  away  and 
Nunzio  was  left  all  alone,  his  notes  be- 
coming stronger,  more  powerful  as  he 
could  hear  the  music  coming  from  his 
own  mouth,  until  his  breath  and  voice 
reached  to  the  full  glory  of  the  Neopoli- 
tan  melody.  After  this  it  was  easy.  Nun- 
zio sang  an  aria  from  Rigoletto,  follow- 
ing with  a  selection  from  the  Barber  of 
Seville.  He  floated  as  if  on  air  back  to 
the  table  while  the  customers  continued 
to  applaud  and  stamp  their  feet.  When 
Nunzio  sat  down  his  face  was  flushed 
and  he  couldn't  speak  for  some  time.  The 
proprietor  hurried  over  with  three  spe- 
cial cognacs  on  a  tray.  He  raised  his 
glass.  "Bravo,  Maestro  Acquarella!" 

"Salute!"  Captain  Nardone  added. 

"Salute!"    Nunzio   said.    But   he  kept 


KING  OF  THE  SHARK  FISHERMEN 

(Continued  jrom  page  25) 
busting  labor  when  luck  threw  him  a 
break. 

Another  ex-navy  man,  an  always- 
smiling  Irishman  named  Jack  Mulcahy, 
showed  up  looking  for  work.  Ray  grabbed 
him  and  his  new  mate  proved  excep- 
tionally willing  and  able. 

When  the  old  boat  was  finally  equipped 
to  fish  the  depths,  not  at  100  fathoms,  but 
at  half  of  it,  the  two  men  put  out  to  sea. 

But  50  fathoms  is  still  a  long  way 
down,  300  feet  in  fact,  for  years  the  limit 
of  submarines  and  still  the  deadline  for 
a  diver  in  rubberized  suit  and  helmet. 

Furthermore,  if  the  huge  hooks  were 
to  lie  quietly  on  the  bottom  the  line  must 
be  much  longer  than  the  water's  depth. 
They  sailed  with  1500  feet  of  five-eighths- 
inch  rope  coiled  on  deck.  Alongside  it 
was  100  fathoms  of  half-inch  line  and  a 
can  buoy.  It  was  for  marking  the  heavier 


"Darling!  .  .  .  The  men  came  and  put  in 
the  cement  walk  today.  Did  you  notice?" 
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watching  the  proprietor  and  there  was  a 
strange  fanatical  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  about  to  open  his  mouth  when  Nar- 
done gave  him  a  kick  under  the  table. 
Captain  Nardone  quickly  paid  the  check 
and  pulled  him  away  from  his  beloved 
audience,  and  into  the  street. 

"I  —  I  was  just  gonna  ask  —  "  Nunzio 
blurted  as  he  hit  the  air. 

"I  know  what  you  gonna  ask,"  Captain 
Nardone  said.  "You  gonna  ask  if  he  sell 
the  place.  I  know  he  sell  the  place.  I 
know  he  want  go  back  to  Abruzzi.  But 
is  not  like  this  the  way  to  do  bizaness. 
Not  like  this  when  you  ready  give  away 
all  the  money  you  have  in  your  pocket. 
Tomorrow.  Tomorrow  we  come  back. 

They  walked  along  Sixth  Avenue 
again.  Nunzio  took  hold  of  his  friend's 
arm.  "Was  because  the  people  was 
happy,"  he  bubbled.  "Was  because  the 
people  have  the  stomach  full." 

"Sure,"  Captain  Nardone  said.  "When 
the  people  happy  they  like  the  music." 

Suddenly  Nunzio  stopped  dead.  "Santa 
Maria!"  He  breathed.  "If  the  people 
happy  with  the  scalopini  like  that,  then 
what  they  will  think  when  I  cook  my- 
self? They  will  think  I  am  Caruso!" 

THE  END 


fishing  line  so  that  it  could  be  retrieved 
in  case  it  parted  or  was  cut  by  rocks 
or  razor-edged  teeth. 

They  reached  a  spot  where  their  chart 
showed  50  fathoms  of  water  over  a  mud 
bottom,  a  little  before  sundown.  They 
were  over  fifty  miles  from  Key  West  in 
a  small  open  boat. 

Securing  the  buoy  to  the  lighter  line 
they  dropped  it  over  the  bow.  The  other 
end  of  the  line  was  fast  to  the  anchor. 
So  was  one  end  of  the  heavy  fishing 
line.  When  the  buoy  was  a  tiny,  bobbing 
dot  in  the  distance,  its  line  almost  taut, 
they  eased  the  anchor  over  and  coils  of 
heavy  line  writhed  out  after  it. 

When  fifty  feet  had  disappeared  to- 
ward the  bottom,  Jack  checked  it  with 
a  turn  around  the  winch  head.  Ray  be- 
gan attaching  the  hooks  to  rings  spliced 
into  the  rope  every  ten  feet  apart.  There 
were  35  of  them,  great,  murderous  weap- 
ons, each  baited  with  a  bloody  chunk  of 
bonito  and  carrying  two  feet  of  chain. 

They  worked  in  perfect  unison,  for  a 
slip  in  timing  could  have  meant  Ray 
going  overboard  impaled  upon  one  of  the 
deadly  hooks. 

Finally  all  the  hooks  were  over.  Jack 
allowed  the  line  to  pay  out  until  the 
entire  length  stretched  from  the  winch, 
down  toward  the  bottom.  The  boat  stead- 
ied somewhat,  exactly  as  if  lying  to  a 
conventional  anchor. 

The  two  men  then  rigged  a  small  tar- 
paulin over  the  lifting  boom  as  partial 
protection  against  spray  or  possible  rain 
then  tried  to  make  themselves  comfort- 
able for  the  night  ahead.  But  excitement, 
born  in  the  possibility  of  seeing  a  dream 
realized,  kept  them  awake.  They  specu- 
lated imaginatively  upon  what  they  might 
catch  and  exchanged  salty  yarns.  Yet 
despite  hard,  uncomfortable  plank-beds 
both  eventually  fell  asleep. 

They  awoke  at  sun-up.  The  boat  was 
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rolling  heavily  and  a  brisk  southerly 
wind  had  whipped  up  a  choppy  sea. 
Completely  forgetting  breakfast  they 
sprang  to  start  the  long,  slow  winching 
in  of  the  long  line. 

The  rope  inched  aboard  at  a  madden- 
ing crawl,  the  decrepit  old  engine  knock- 
ing and  pounding.  Long  before  the  first 
hook  came  into  view  they  sighted  tiny 
objects  glistening  whitely  far  down.  Di- 
minished in  appearance  by  the  incredibly 
clear  water  they  looked  to  be  no  larger 
than  mackerel.  But  Ray  knew  they  were 
captive  sharks  of  considerable  size.  He 
whooped,  smacking  his  mate  triumphant- 
ly across  the  back. 

The  first  four  hooks  broke  water  empty 
of  baits  or  sharks  but  the  fifth  held  a 
prize.  It  was  a  10-foot  dusky,  pot-bel- 
lied and  —  stone  dead.  They  hoisted  it 
aboard.  From  then  on  better  than  every 
other  hook  held  a  shark.  The  final  total, 
when  the  last  hook  was  aboard,  was  18 
sharks,  not  one  under  six  feet  long, 
several  much  longer,  a  remarkable  catch 
from  only  35  hooks. 

Both  men  were  sweating  and  blow- 
ing when  the  anchor  and  buoy  were 
finally  secure  on  deck.  Piled  high  were 
duskies,  strange,  pointed-nose  night 
sharks  with  huge,  staring,  strangely  lu- 
minous eyes  and  a  ponderous  great  white. 
Every  shark  had  arrived  at  the  surface 
completely  lifeless  and  they  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  a  similar  catch  in 
shallow  water  would  have  averaged. 

Ray  was  jubilant.  "Just  not  havin'  to 
fight  the  big  buggers  is  something!"  he 
declared  triumphantly. 

For  an  hour  the  small  boat,  over- 
loaded and  low  in  the  water,  wallowed 
logily  back  toward  Key  West.  Spray 
broke  over  her  bow  in  sheets  that 
drenched  and  chilled.  Ray  strained  in- 
wardly trying  to  conjure  another  knot 
out  of  the  laboring  engine  by  sheer  will 
power. 

And  then,  just  as  he  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  long  trip  ahead,  there 
came  a  sharp,  metallic,  "Plack!"  Small 
dark  objects  pinwheeled  into  the  air  and 
splashed  off  far  abeam.  The  engine  raced 
and  hammered. 

Ray  slapped  the  throttle  closed.  "Shaft 
coupling  let  go!"  he  shouted.  The  boat 
swung  slowly  broadside  to  the  seas. 

Ray  bent  to  inspect  the  coupling  and 
found  only  exposed  shaft  ends  where  it 
had  been.  The  cast  iron  part  had  not 
sheered  a  key  or  set  screw  or  failed  in  a 
way  make-shift  repairs  might  have  rem- 
edied. It  had  disintegrated,  gone  to  pieces, 
most  of  which  were  now  on  the  bottom. 

Ray  jumped  for  the  tarpaulin  they  had 
used  for  a  shelter.  "Let's  get  this  canvas 
up!"  he  ordered.  Jack  scrambled  to  help 
him.  Within  minutes  they  had  a  small, 
inadequate  sail  jury-rigged  to  their 
stubby  mast  and  were  again  headed  for 
Key  West. 

If  their  progress  had  been  slow  under 
the  old  engine  it  was  now  a  maddening, 
snail-like  inching  ahead.  They  worked  in 
shifts  one  at  the  wheel,  the  other  at  the 
small  hand  pump,  for  water  poured 
steadily  abroad. 

But  as  they  crawled  forward,  the  old 
boat  staggering  and  rolling,  Ray  rejected 
the  thought  of  lightening  by  dumping 


the  weighty  cargo.  The  sharks  were  his 
proof  that  deep  fishing  was  feasible  and 
he  would  make  port  or  sink  with  them. 

They  sighted  the  island's  picturesque 
shoreline  early  the  following  morning. 
They  were  close  in  when  another  fishing 
boat  took  them  in  tow.  Both  men  were 
exhausted  and  blistered  by  the  tropical 
sun  but  Ray  was  still  jubilant. 

Once  safely  berthed  Ray  rushed  to  the 
nearest  phone  and  called  his  employers 
up  on  the  mainland.  When  he  had  told 
of  the  fine  catch  and  near  mishap  the 
listening  official  congratulated  him.  "Well 
done!"  he  complimented.  "Send  me  a 
statement  of  your  expenditures  and  I'll 
mail  you  a  check.  How'd  you  like  to  take 
over  the  Dusky  on  the  same  arrangement. 
You  could  go  really  deep  with  her." 

Ray's  heart  turned  a  flip-flop.  The 
Dusky  was  a  sturdy  50-footer,  wide 
beamed  and  powered  with  a  diesel. 
Thoughts  of  her  roomy  deck  house  with 
its  four  bunks,  tiny  galley  and  enclosed 
pilot  house  made  him  inarticulate. 

"The  Dusky!  Why,  sure!  The  Dusky!" 
It  was  three  minutes  before  he  could 
steady  down  enough  to  discuss  details. 

So  now  Ray  is  the  salty  and  efficient 
skipper  of  the  Dusky.  He  has  rigged  it 
according  to  his  dream.  There  is  an 
enormous  winch,  powered  by  the  big 
diesel,  which  holds  an  incredible  length 
of  new  steel  cable,  enough  to  fish  100 
fathoms  and  even  deeper,  with  100  hooks. 
In  addition  there  are  countless  sturdy 
mechanical  devices  all  designed  to  raise 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  manual  labor. 

From  the  depths  he  brings  up  a  ton- 
nage of  sharks  no  other  boat  has  ever 
duplicated.  Among  them  are  weird  mon- 
sters, some  rare  ones  as  yet  unclassified. 

The  most  spectacular  are  the  mud 
sharks,  members  of  the  frilled  shark 
family  and  very  rare.  Ray  has  brought 
up  several,  two  of  which  weighed  over 
1800  pounds  each.  They  are  repulsive 
monstrosities,  things  out  of  a  nightmare. 

Unlike  other  sharks  they  are  smooth- 
backed,  completely  lacking  the  towering 
dorsal  fin  which  fiction  writers  have 
long  used  to  terrify  timid  bathers. 

Their  mouths  are  huge  and  distinctly 
shark,  armed  with  the  usual  multiple 
rows  of  broad  serrated  daggers.  But  their 
eyes  are  large,  globular,  protuding,  and 
shine  with  an  eerie  green  luminescence 
when  first  taken  from  the  water. 

Inside  the  stomach  of  the  one  I  ex- 
amined was  the  three-foot  bill  of  a 
marlin.  Its  usual  dark  outer  coating  had 
been  digested,  as  had  the  fragment  of 
skull  attached,  and  the  formidable  weap- 
on had  become  a  thing  of  polished  ivory. 

In  a  spirit  of  whimsey,  Ray,  Jack  and 
Allen  Smith,  a  deckhand,  removed  the 
enormous  liver  and  stomach,  then  washed 
out  the  cavity  with  the  deck  hose.  It  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  deck- 
hand, who  is  five-feet-ten,  stretched  out 
to  his  full  length.  I  took  a  picture  as  the 
young  man  lay,  Jonah-like,  inside  the 
monster. 

Today  Ray  Knopp  is  undisputed  leader 
of  the  shark  fishermen  in  Florida  waters. 
In  addition  to  his  company  checks  for 
livers,  he  has  found  markets  for  shark 
fins,  hides,  jaws,  backbones,  and  teeth. 
His  bankroll  is  fattening  nicely,  the  end 
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MADE-TO- 
MEASURE 
CLOTHES 


Here's  your  opportunity  to 
get  into  business  for  your- 
self. Read  the  details: 

You  can  sell  America's  most  famous  line  of 
made-to-measure  clothes.  What's  more, 
you  can  work  full-time  or  part  time.  And, 
because  you  sell  DIRECT  from  MAKER 
to  WEARER,  you  can  offer  values  that 
make  every  man  you  know  a  live  prospect. 

Cash  in  on  nation-wide  reputation.  More 
than  a  million  well-dressed  Americans 
have  worn  Homeland  made-to-measure 
clothes — business  men,  bankers,  Gover- 
nors of  States,  Judges,  Congressmen, 
Senators  and  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Homeland  clothes  have  been  favorably 
known  for  over  25  years. 

A  complete  line.  Suits — overcoats — topcoats 
—dress  clothes  .  .  .  whatever  your  cus- 
tomer wants,  Homeland  can  make!  Ma- 
terials are  all-wool — 100% — with  plenty 
of  the  wanted  fabrics  like  fine  worsteds 
and  Tich  gabardines. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction:  A  written  guar- 
antee goes  with  every  order — assuring 
your  customer  perfect  fit  or  money  back. 

No  waiting  for  your  profits.  You  make  your 
money  when  you  make  the  sale — plus 
extra  profits  for  good  producers.  We 
furnish  you  everything  you  need  to  start 
business — and  we  keep  you  supplied  with 
all  kind  of  advertising  and  selling  helps. 

Write  for  the  foil  line.  The  1648  fall  line 
will  soon  be  ready — make  sure  that  your 
name  is  on  the  list.  Write  at  once  for 
details. 

HomELflno 

"    TAILORS,  Inc. 

2500  Ashland  Avenue         Baltimore  3,  Md, 

Or   Call    at   One   of   Our   Branch  Offices 

930  F  Street,  N  W  .  Washington  4,  D.C. 
120  Milk  Street,  Cor.  Broad,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
906-909  Charlevoix  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
309  Kinloch  Bldg.,  411  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 
35  Court  St.,  Andrews  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
26  Park  Place,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
5  S.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
212  Oliver  Ave.,  Suite  507,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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FAIR  PLAY,  FAIR  BOSS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

thirteen  games  as  a  pitcher  and  once  hit  a 
double  in  the  ninth  inning  to  settle  a  game. 
Two  years  ago  they  renamed  that  field 
Chandler  Field.  He  joined  the  Army  in 
World  War  One,  and  is  today  a  captain  in 
the  Reserve.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Transylvania  and  completed  work  for 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1921,  studied  law  at 
Harvard  for  a  year,  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Law 
degree  in  1924  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Versailles,  Kentucky,  that  same  year.  He 
had  assisted  Coach  Charlie  Moran  when 
Charlie's  Centre  College  football  team 
made  history  by  defeating  a  great  Har- 
vard eleven  in  1921,  and  from  1922  to 
1927  he  was  a  coach  of  this  same  "Pray- 
ing Colonels"  aggregation.  Each  spring 
he  found  time  to  coach  the  Versailles 
high  school  baseball  team.  Simultaneous- 
ly his  law  practice  was  growing,  he  had 
entered  the  Kentucky  political  arena,  he 
was  active  in  the  Legion  and  in  the  Forty 
and  Eight. 

Chandler's  enthusiasm  for  Legion 
Junior  Baseball,  from  the  time  it  was 
first  proposed  at  the  Omaha  Convention 
of  1925,  was  tremendous.  The  ideas  of 
fair  play  and  sportsmanship,  good  citizen- 
ship and  decent  conduct,  as  well  as  the 
unswerving  acceptance  of  responsibility 
which  are  associated  with  Junior  Base- 
ball, may  well  be  clues  to  some  of  Chand- 
ler's decisions  as  baseball  Commissioner. 

In  1927  Happy  was  Commander  of  Post 
67  in  Woodford  County,  and  was  the 
Versailles  high  school  athletic  coach.  On 
Armistice  Day  of  that  year  Dan  Sowers, 
then  National  Director  of  the  American- 
ism Division  of  the  Legion,  was  scheduled 
to  speak  at  Versailles  High  School. 

American  Legion  Junior  Baseball,  at 
this  stage,  teetered  rather  perilously  on 
the  road  to  oblivion.  Following  its  pro- 
posal at  Omaha  in  1925,  the  first  finals 


were  held  in  Sesquicentennial  Stadium 
in  Philadelphia  in  1926  under  conditions 
so  adverse  that  there  appeared  to  be 
more  players  on  the  field  than  people  in 
the  stands.  Crowds  of  20,000  and  more 
were  to  come  later.  Well,  with  the 
American  Legion  convention  in  Paris  in 
1927,  no  Junior  Baseball  was  conducted 
that  summer.  And  the  outlook  for  the 
following  season  did  not  seem  too  bright 
when  Sowers  met  Chandler  at  Versailles. 

They  talked  the  project  over  during 
a  burgoo  feed.  Both  men  were  sitting  on 
a  fence  —  the  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  program  was  on  a  fence  at  the 
moment,  also.  Chandler  insisted  that 
Junior  Baseball  must  not  fail,  and  his 
enthusiastic  reaction  —  he  was  the  first 
high  school  coach  to  display  such  fer- 
vency—inspired Sowers.  Dan's  next  step 
was  to  approach  Landis  and  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  majors  and  to  point 
out  what  baseball,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  sport  among  the  youth,  meant  for 
the  American  tradition.  Landis  was  con- 
vinced and  big  league  baseball  under- 
wrote the  national  program  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $50,000  annually. 

It  was  probably  the  finest  investment 
that  big  league  baseball  ever  made.  If 
you  glance  through  the  current  major 
league  rosters  you  may  be  surprised  to 
note  that  on  them  are  204  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  alumni,  includ- 
ing such  greats  as  Ted  Williams,  Warren 
Spahn,  Dom  DiMaggio,  Ralph  Kiner, 
Harry  Brecheen,  Bobby  Feller,  Lou 
Boudreau,  Hugh  Casey,  Harry  Walker, 
Dizzy  Trout,  Charley  Keller,  Pee  Wee 
Reese  and  George  Munger.  There  are 
also  more  than  3,000  American  Legion 
Junior  Baseball  graduates  in  the  52  minor 
leagues. 

Chandler  and  Sowers  went  their  sepa- 
rate ways  after  their  talk  at  Versailles. 
Happy  went  deeper  into  politics,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Senate, 
then  was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  1935.  He  resigned  to  fill  the  vacancy 


in  the  U.  S.  Senate  caused  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Logan  in  1939,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  term  in  1940 
and  was  reelected  to  a  full  six-year  term 
in  1942.  He  was  one  of  the  five  U.  S. 
Senators  designated  to  tour  world  battle 
fronts  in  1943,  and  made  the  first  land- 
plane  flight  across  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
Ceylon  to  Australia  on  this  trip. 

Then,  in  1945,  he  resigned  from  the 
Senate  to  become  Commissioner  of  Base- 
ball, and  he  found  himself  the  center  of 
a  storm  of  criticism,  almost  all  of  which 
has  been  immaterial  to  the  business  of 
keeping  baseball  above  reproach. 

His  handicap,  if  you  can  call  it  that, 
has  been  that  he  is  walking  in  the  shad- 
ow of  an  entirely  different  man,  the  one 
who  created  the  job,  who  held  it  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  brought 
to  it  a  unique  ruggedness  and  authority. 

In  many  ways  Happy  Chandler  and 
the  late  Judge  Landis  contrast  vividly. 
The  leonine  Judge  had  an  imposing  shock 
of  hair,  a  stern  visage,  and  a  record  of 
having  once  slapped  a  fine  of  29  million 
dollars  (which  was  never  paid)  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Chandler,  at 
fifty,  is  pleasant  mannered,  an  excellent 
mixer,  and  still  possessed  of  muscles  of 
iron.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor,  and 
his  vigor  is  concentrated  in  the  sport 
he  loves. 

They  call  him  "Happy,"  but  he  can  be 
as  severe  as  the  occasion  demands.  When 
he  was  Governor  of  Kentucky  he  refused 
to  exercise  excutive  clemency  to  twenty- 
two  convicted  murderers  because  a  re- 
view of  their  cases  revealed  no  new  evi- 
dence to  win  a  reprieve.  This  was  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  do  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  should  have  been  a  tip-off  to 
Chandler's  critics  who  first  thought  he 
was  weak  and  then  found  otherwise. 

"There  was  nothing  pleasant  about 
denying  those  reprieves,"  says  Chandler. 
"What  with  the  pleas  of  the  loved  ones 
and  relatives.  And  they  tell  me  I  was 
hard  in  the  case  of  Leo  Durocher.  I've 
seen  too  many  situations  when  duty 
called  for  extreme  penalties  not  to  fol- 
low through." 

It  was  when  he  was  first  appointed 
Commissioner  that  many  baseball  men 
and  sportswriters  thought  Chandler  was 
too  soft.  Within  a  short  time  he  faced 
more  crises  than  Judge  Landis  had  faced 
in  many  years— perhaps  because  some 
of  the  boys  were  feeling  their  oats  after 
having  feared  the  Judge  for  so  many 
years,  and  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  they  could  cut  loose.  The  illegal 
signing  of  high  school  players  to  major 
league  teams  began  to  crop  up.  A  few 
leading  figures  in  the  sport  began  to 
sound  off  dramatically  to  the  press,  mak- 
ing statements  and  charges  detrimental 
to  baseball  which,  true  or  false,  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  Commissioner 
rather  than  tried  in  the  newspapers. 
American  players  began  leaving  the 
major  leagues  in  response  to  bids  at 
fantastic  figures  from  Mexico.  The  new 
Commissioner  was  being  tested,  and  the 
future  of  baseball  was  at  stake. 

When  Leo  Durocher,  Brooklyn  mana- 
ger, alleged  to  reporters  that  Larry 
MacPhail,  then  part  owner  and  President 
of   the   Yankees,   was   consorting  with 
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gamblers  in  Havana,  and  when  Duro- 
cher  presumably  made  some  remarks 
about  the  Commissioner,  Chandler  ban- 
ished Durocher  from  baseball  for  one 
year.  The  Commissioner  was  immediate- 
ly taken  to  task  by  most  of  the  sports- 
writing  fraternity. 

Chandler  never  explained  his  action  to 
the  press.  Most  columnists  thereupon  in- 
terpreted it  as  a  plain  case  of  favoritism 
in  which  the  Commissioner  settled  a 
quarrel  between  MacPhail  and  Durocher 
by  unfairly  penalizing  Durocher.  The 
same  critics  admitted  they  didn't  know 
what  actually  happened.  They  don't  to 
this  day. 

Anyone  can  place  his  own  interpreta- 
tion on  the  Durocher  suspension.  Those 
who  sided  with  the  Commissioner  said 
the  MacPhail  quarrel  wasn't  the  basis  of 
the  suspension,  but  it  was  the  last  straw. 

Leo  Durocher,  as  the  highly  successful 
manager  of  the  Dodgers,  had  earned 
great  popularity  in  Brooklyn.  Yet  over 
a  period  of  years  his  name  had  been  as- 
sociated with  a  continuing  series  of 
events,  none  earthshaking  in  themselves, 
which  added  up  to  an  unpleasant  pic- 
ture. He  and  other  defendants  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted  for  alleged  assault  on  a 
heckling  baseball  fan.  In  the  Bobo  New- 
som  Insurrection  of  1943,  Durocher  was 
involved  in  an  argument  regarding  an 
unpleasant  remark  about  pitcher  New- 
som  which  he  says  he  never  made  but 
which  witnesses,  to  this  day,  say  he  did. 
After  the  remark  was  published  Durocher 
disavowed  it,  whereupon  his  own  team 
threatened  not  to  take  the  field  under 
his  leadership.  According  to  reporters  the 
team  was  polled  in  the  clubhouse  to  find 
if  nine  men  would  play.  Nine  men  would, 
but  according  to  those  present  they 
agreed  to  play  only  after  a  plea  from 
the  popular  Dixie  Walker  not  to  hurt  the 
name  of  baseball.  Durocher  had  the 
"best"  reputation  in  either  league  for 
arguing  with  umpires,  a  practice  often 
condoned  as  the  duty  of  the  manager  to 
protect  his  team  as  well  as  good  spec- 
tator interest.  Red  Smith,  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  recently  described 
this  as  "the  leader  subordinating  his 
gentlemanly  instincts  for  the  common- 
weal." 

In  this  situation  Chandler  was 
"damned  if  he  did  and  damned  if  he 
didn't."  Some  of  the  newspapers  which 
jumped  on  Chandler  for  the  Durocher 
suspension  admitted  that  the  many  little 
things  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Leo's 
undoing.  Then  they  went  on  to  say  it 
wasn't  fair  for  the  Commissioner  to  hold 
past  acts  against  Durocher  in  the  Mac- 
Phail-Durocher  "consorting  with  gam- 
blers" argument,  and  that  no  court  of 
law  would  permit  such  a  thing. 

The  argument  seemed  to  have  got  far 
away  from  the  subject.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  not  obligated  to  conduct  base- 
ball in  accordance  with  legal  procedure, 
and  his  function  differs  from  that  of  the 
courts.  Courts  punish  crimes  and  can- 
not act  until  wrong  has  been  done.  The 
Baseball  Commissioner  is  supposed  to 
prevent  baseball  from  falling  into  dis- 
grace, not  wait  until  it  has  and  then 
seek  the  causes  and  place  the  blame.  If 
Chandler  thought  Durocher  was  leading 


the  good  name  of  baseball  astray  it  was 
his  duty  to  act,  not  wait  until  he  could 
prove  a  case  in  court. 
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There  are  those  in  baseball  circles  who 
say  Landis  himself  was  collecting  evi- 
dence against  Durocher.  Supporters  of 
Chandler  point  out  that  since  returning 
to  baseball  Durocher  has  publicized  his 
philosophy  that  "good  guys  finish  last." 
They  wonder  if  it  is  proper  for  an  out- 
standing figure  in  American  sports  to 
set  victory  above  all  principles  of  sports- 
manship, and  add  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball,  in  which  Chandler  was  one  of 
the  earliest  enthusiasts. 

The  Durocher  case  is,  and  apparently 
will  remain,  a  war  of  words.  Having 
acted,  Chandler  silenced  everyone  in- 
volved and  refused  to  discuss  the  case 
himself.  At  the  least  the  upshot  was  that 
the  baseball  world  learned  to  respect 
its  new  Commissioner.  Having  been 
called  soft  Chandler  was  now  declared 
to  be  too  harsh. 

Chandler  handled  the  Mexican  league 
complications  adroitly,  but  a  segment  felt 
that  he  was  too  strict  in  sentencing  a 
player  like  the  repentant  Mickey  Owen 
to  five  years'  banishment  for  having 
jumped  to  Mexico.  Chandler  was  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  the  facts  and  he 
acted  accordingly. 

Since  Chandler  is  a  good  man  with  a 
sometimes  bad  press,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  some  of  his  positive  ac- 
complishments in  the  last  three  years 
have  been  slightly  phenomenal. 

First  of  all,  the  matter  of  attendance. 
Major  league  baseball,  in  Landis'  heyday, 
drew  at  best  ten  million  paying  specta- 
tors in  a  year.  Under  Chandler  the  crowds 
have  doubled.  Chandler  does  not  take 
credit  for  the  increased  attendance.  He 
disavows  it  and  attributes  it  to  the  times. 
The  times,  of  course,  are  responsible.  But 
under  Chandler  baseball  retains  public 
confidence,  without  which  it  could  not 
profit  so  immensely  from  the  times. 

Since  the  advent  of  Chandler  the  pen- 
sion plan  has  been  introduced.  A  ten- 
year  man  is  entitled  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
this  graduates  down  in  proportion,  start- 
ing with  anybody  who  has  been  in  the 
majors  sixty  days. 

Recently  Chandler  made  a  step  which 
completed  a  twenty-year  circle,  one  as 
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important  as  any  he  will  ever  take  in 
office.  He  advocated  that  the  majors  again 
grant  $50,000  annually  to  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball.  This  sum  had 
been  cut  to  $20,000  during  the  war. 

Much  had  happened  in  Legion  base- 
ball between  the  time  when  the  high 
school  coach  in  Kentucky  had  inspired 
Dan  Sowers  to  get  $50,000  a  year  from 
Judge  Landis  and  the  time  when  that 
same  coach,  sitting  in  Landis'  job,  acted 
to  restore  the  $50,000  as  an  investment 
in  baseball  and  in  young  America. 

Legion  Junior  Baseball  had  created  a 
tradition  of  its  own,  and  packed  the 
major  leagues  with  its  graduates. 

Followers  tell  how  in  Houston,  Texas, 
late  in  August  of  1931,  a  boy  from  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  pitched  a  mag- 
nificent fourteen- inning  game,  only  to 
see  his  team  lose  the  Junior  World  Series, 
1  to  0.  Ten  years  later  that  same  youth, 
Kirby  Higbe,  helped  pitch  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  into  a  real  World  Series. 

Phil  Cavarretta  pitched  and  captained 
a  Chicago  post  team  to  the  title— later  he 
became  the  star  first  baseman  and  out- 
fielder of  the  Cubs.  Bobby  Feller  first 
pitched  on  a  Legion  team  and  rose  to  be 
Mr.  Pitcher  of  the  major  leagues. 

There  have  been  amusing  incidents, 
for  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  is 
largely  sandlot  baseball  and  sandlot  base- 
ball is  the  lifeblood  of  the  game,  the  same 
kind  of  baseball  that  kept  Happy  Chand- 
ler late  for  an  appointment  with  a  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dan  Sowers  loves  to 
tell  such  stories.  At  Clinton,  Indiana,  in 
1928,  an  American  Legion  Junior  batter 
strode  up  to  the  plate  in  the  twelfth 
inning  with  the  score  tied  and  hit  a  home 
run  to  win  the  game.  Not  amazing,  eh? 
Well,  the  batter  was  a  girl.  There  was 
a  shortage  of  males  on  the  Post  team  in 
the  mining  town  the  outfit  represented 
and  the  young  lady  was  called  in  to  fill 
the  breach— or  is  it  the  britches? 

American  Legion  baseball  directors 
serve  as  unofficial  major  league  scouts. 
As  a  case  in  point,  Leo  Browne,  head 
of  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  in 
St.  Louis,  observed  the  sons  of  a  couple  of 
Italian  immigrants  in  action  a  few  years 
ago.  The  fathers  of  Yogi  "No-Neck"  Berra 
and  Joe  Garagiola  were  fellow  brick- 
layers —  Yogi  and  Joe  were  fellow  ball 
players.  Well,  Browne  liked  the  way  the 
lads  performed  for  the  Stockham  Post. 
He  wrote  to  the  Yankee  office  in  New 
York,  describing  Berra's  diverse  talents. 
The  Yogi  wound  up  as  the  Yankee 
catcher  and  Garagiola,  closer  to  home,  as 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals'  backstop. 

Backing  by  civic  organizations,  recre- 
ational groups,  boys'  clubs,  business  firms 
serve  to  keep  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  exciting  and  alive  on  the  re- 
gional and  state  levels. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  provided 
invaluable  sponsorship  in  the  past  few 
years,  employing  Babe  Ruth  as  a  con- 
sultant. During  the  depression  era  of 
1931  and  1932,  when  the  big  leagues  were 
unable  to  back  the  American  Legion 
Junior  Baseball  enterprise,  financier 
Henry  L.  Doherty  outfitted  as  many  as 
200  teams.  Newspaper  publishers,  led  by 
the  late  Frank  Knox,  also  strongly  sup- 
ported the  American  Legion  Junior  Base- 


ball program  during  the  doldrums  period. 

Encouraged  by  a  wide  range  of  back- 
ing, from  the  smallest  local  merchants  to 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  big  leagues 
as  exemplified  by  Commissioner  Chand- 
ler, the  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
program  this  season  anticipates  its  peak 
campaign.  Last  year  11,701  American 
Legion  Post-sponsored  teams  reported  to 
National  Headquarters  and  National 
Commander  James  F.  O'Neil  expects 
even  more  during  1948. 

If  all  records  topple,  do  not  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  Albert  Benja- 
min Chandler  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  Commissioner  of  Baseball 
seems  to  be  a  good  guy  who  is  going  to 
finish  first.  Those  who  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  him  will  find  it  easier 
if  they  remember  that  he  stands  for  the 
same  things  that  Legion  Baseball  stands 
for.  His  decisions  seem  to  have  involved 
not  only  the  rules  of  baseball  but  also 
the  principles  of  integrity  and  decency 
in  the  world  of  sport. 

Today  Happy  Chandler  has  four  chil- 
dren, two  grandchildren,  lives  in  an  old- 
fashioned  Southern  home  about  ten  miles 
from  Lexington.  His  headquarters  are  in 
Cincinnati  but  Chandler  is  on  the  go  for 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  as  he 
guides  American  baseball  with  a  tight- 
knit  nine-man  organization. 

Chandler  is  conscientious,  likeable  and 
able.  He  has  a  true  fans'  admiration  for 
baseball  immortals.  His  own  all-star  team 
consists  of  Cobb,  Speaker  and  Ruth  in 
the  outfield;  Gehrig,  at  first;  Collins,  at 
second;  Wagner,  at  short;  Traynor,  at 
third;  Dickey,  catcher,  and  Walter  John- 
son, pitcher.  He  speaks  clearly  and  elo- 
quently and  has  a  fondness  for  the  word 
"pardner."  He  is  in  excellent  shape, 
strong  as  a  bull,  but  is  considerably 
heavier  than  the  157  pounds  he  carried 
as  quarterback  for  Transylvania.  Time 
and  a  tough  job  have  not  dimmed  his  en- 
thusiasm and  ability  to  face  the  world. 

American  baseball  and  American  Le- 
gion Junior  Baseball  will  go  forward 
hand  in  hand  with  Happy  Chandler 
around.  In  the  job  of  keeping  the  sport 
above  reproach  he  has  batted  1.000.  His 
many  critics  haven't  challenged  that— 
and  that's  what  counts.  the  end 


HOW  YOU  CAN  FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

also  at  this  point  offer  a  warning 
against  indiscriminately  calling  people 
"communists"  if  you  do  not  have  legal 
evidence  that  will  stand  up  in  court  to 
support  your  charge.  Communists  are 
now  in  such  deservedly  low  repute  that 
many  State  courts  have  started  to  rule 
that  unwarrantedly  calling  an  innocent 
person  a  Communist  is  libelous  in  itself. 
Any  lawyer  or  judge  advocate  can  sug- 
gest alternate  terms  for  fellow  travelers 
and  communist  sympathizers  and  stooges. 
For  accurate  definitions  see  "Communists 
in  the  Government,"  a  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pamphlet.  The  Americanism 
Division  at  Indianapolis  has  a  limited 
supply  available  for  distribution  to 
Americanism  officers. 

I think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
each  Post  or  district  or  county  coun- 
cil to  have  a  strong  Press  Liaison  Com- 
mittee which  would  keep  the  local  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  informed  on 
the  latest  shifts  in  party  line  as  well  as 
to  warn  against  new  fronts  as  they  are 
set  up.  Exposure  in  advance  is  naturally 
far  more  effective  than  exposure  after 
the  fact— and  needless  to  add,  far  more 
disconcerting  to  the  comrades  of  the 
Kremlin  front. 

Communists  make  continuous  and  ad- 
roit use  of  the  "letters  to  the  editor" 
columns  to  inject  their  poison  and  to 
boost  and  whitewash  each  other  as  "lib- 
erals," "progressives,"  or  "union  leaders." 
Utilize  these  columns  for  countering  and 
exposing  their  activities.  Likewise  when 
newspaper  editors,  radio  news  commen- 
tators and  others  favorably  mention  or 
plug  some  communist  book,  speaker,  or- 
ganization, movement,  or  communist  en- 
terprise be  quick  to  draw  their  attention 
to  their  mistakes  and  ask  for  a  rectifica- 
tion. Many  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
licity media  have  secret  communists  on 
their  staffs  who  regularly  slip  in  a  neat 
hypodermic  needle  full  of  Moscow  virus. 
They  simply  neglect  to  mention  that  "So 
and  So"  is  a  well  known  communist  or 
that  "Such  and  Such  Organization"  is  a 
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communist  front  and  a  fraud.  Call  their 
attention  to  their  "mistakes"  in  a  friend- 
ly manner.  Honest  and  patriotic  people 
appreciate  such  friendly  tips.  Those  who 
keep  right  on  making  similar  "mistakes" 
should  have  their  employers  or  sponsors 
notified. 

Movie  producers  and  producers  of  na- 
tionally advertised  products  have  ex- 
tremely sensitive  pocketbook  nerves. 
Communists  discovered  this  years  ago 
and  have  been  highly  successful  through 
sheer  fraud  and  bluff  into  scaring  these 
people  into  firing  anti-communists  and 
others  on  their  blacklists.  It  is  high  time 
that  we,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  demand  that  national  adver- 
tisers cease  subsidizing  indirectly  the 
communist  party  by  employing  at  fancy 
salaries  clearly  proven  party  members  or 
consistent  camp  followers  and  support- 
ers. All  communists  must  "kick  back" 
heavy  percentages  of  their  salaries  to  the 
Party  so  everytime  you  buy  a  book,  a 
magazine  with  an  article  by  a  communist 
in  it,  listen  to  a  lecturer,  attend  a  play 
or  movie  written  by  or  in  which  known 
communists  and  fellow  travelers  play 
any  part,  or  otherwise  contribute  finan- 
cially to  a  commie,  you  are  subsidizing 
the  communist  party. 

The  communists  keep  a  flock  of  pro- 
Soviet  apologists  and  confusionists  trav- 
eling around  the  country  as  lecturers 
and  speakers.  All  lecturers  and  speakers 
not  known  locally  should  be  checked 
before  contracts  are  signed  or  arrange- 
ments made  for  them  to  appear  in  your 
community.  Know  who  you  are  listening 
to.  All  fund  collectors  and  ticket  sellers 
should  be  required  by  the  local  police 
to  identify  themselves  and  their  organ- 
izations in  order  to  protect  the  general 
public  against  being  flim-flammed  on 
phony  communist  fronts.  All  street  so- 
licitors should  be  made  to  identify  them- 
selves. 

J suggest  a  national  circuit  of  anti-com- 
munist experts,  such  as  those  who 
addressed  the  Washington  Seminar  last 
November,  to  follow  each  other  in  reg- 
ular sequence  bringing  to  every  Ameri- 
can community  authentic  and  enlighten- 
ing information  on  every  aspect  of  the 
whole  subversive  problem.  The  cost 
would  be  very  small  and  could  be  re- 
duced still  more  if  five  or  six  local  pa- 
triotic organizations  formed  a  committee 
to  secure  such  speakers  and  divide  the 
expense  between  them. 

Communist  fifth  columnists  in  this 
country  are  pure  parasites  in  that  they 
are  totally  dependent  on  us  for  the  funds 
necessary  for  them  to  carry  on  their 
subversive  work.  Cutting  off  or  at  least 
materially  reducing  their  annual  "take," 
running  into  millions  of  dollars,  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  effective  and 
quick  means  of  drastically  curbing  their 
activities.  Every  contributor  to  C.  P. 
fronts  should  be  continuously  exposed  by 
every  possible  legal  means.  Never  forget 
the  fact  that  communists  operating  in 
our  midst  are  in  effect  a  secret  battalion 
of  spies  and  saboteurs  parachuted  by  a 
foreign  foe  far  inside  our  lines  at  night 
and  operating  as  American  citizens  un- 


der a  variety  of  disguises  just  as  the 
Nazis  did  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Every 
art  of  human  cunning  is  therefore  neces- 
sary on  their  part  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  subversive  mission  from  ex- 
posure. 

Far  from  their  homeland  and  base  of  sup- 
plies, they  are  totally  dependent  on 
us  for  cover,  food,  munitions,  and  trans- 
port. The  front  organizations  continually 
set  up  by  the  C.  P.  are  therefore  nothing 
more  than  screening  auxiliary  forces 
which  keep  the  secret  battalion  supplied, 
clothed,  and  fed.  Mercilessly  and  tire- 
lessly exposing  and  putting  these  fronts 
out  of  business  is  manifestly  almost  as 
vital  as  detecting  and  exposing  actual 
communists  and  spies.  Actual  official  in- 
vestigation is  obviously  beyond  our  ju- 
risdiction and  under  the  law  it  is  the 
proper  field  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  while  the 
exposure  of  front  organizations  and  com- 
munist supporters  is  the  function  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

This  critically  important  Congressional 
Committee  is  badly  understaffed  and  has 
been  able  barely  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  whole  vast  problem  of  subversion 
in  this  country,  carried  on  as  it  is  by  a 
secret  battalion  of  some  75,000  or  80,000 
trained  communists  and  an  estimated 
auxiliary  corps  of  750,000  to  one  million 
dupes,  camp  followers,  secret  sympa- 
thizers and  casual  supporters.  American 
citizens  therefore  must  protect  them- 
selves from  being  flim-flammed  into 
joining,  sponsoring,  contributing  to,  or 
otherwise  supporting  a  host  of  apparent- 
ly worthwhile,  humanitarian  movements 
and  organizations,  a  high  percentage  of 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  C.  P.  fronts. 
The  Detroit  Board  of  Education  per- 
formed a  signal  service  recently  in  send- 
ing 30,000  copies  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's subversive  list  to  all  school  teach- 
ers and  other  prominent  Detroiters  as  a 
public  service.  Anyone  who  had  inno- 
cently joined  such  a  front  now  knew  the 
full  facts.  Anyone  who  subsequently 
joined  could  hardly  plead  innocence. 

No  doubt  a  number  of  patriotic,  sin- 
cere people  contributed  money  to  the 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee 
under  the  misapprehension  that  their 
money  was  helping  keep  alive  starving 
and  miserable  Spanish  refugees  in 
France.  Subsequent  disclosures  showed 
that  the  communists  themselves  boasted 
that  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee 
Committee  supplied  the  funds  for  Tito's 
transportation  from  Moscow  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  that  the  leading  Comintern 
agent  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Gerhardt  Eisler, 
drew  at  least  $6,000  from  this  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  his  nefarious  anti- 
American  activities.  And  one  of  the 
eighteen  Canadians  involved  in  the 
atomic  spy  cases  testified  that  he  first 
was  snared  into  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  "because  of 
his  sincere  interest  in  peace  and  com- 
bating fascism."  He  started  out  stuffing 
envelopes.  A  few  years  later  Russian 
agents  had  "developed"  him  into  an  im- 
portant atomic  spy. 

A  large  percentage  of  Legionnaires 
are  union  members,  yet  at  least  a  dozen 
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or  more  large,  national  unions  are  com- 
pletely communist  controlled  or  influ- 
enced. It  is  quite  plain  that  at  least  in 
these  unions  Legionnaires  have  taken  it 
lying  down.  Communists  seldom  exceed 
three  percent  of  the  membership  of  any 
union,  nevertheless  with  this  insignifi- 
cant minority  they  have  been  able  to 
seize  absolute  control  in  many  unions. 
Legionnaires  in  these  unions,  many  of 
them  critical  in  national  defense,  have 
a  man-sized  job  cut  out  for  them.  Let 
them  take  heart  and  example  from  the 
recent  house-cleaning  of  communists  in 
various  C.  I.  O.  unions.  It  can  be  done. 
Legionnaires  in  communist- controlled 
unions  should  band  together  into  a  real 
United  Front  with  every  other  loyal 
American  on  a  common  denominator 
program  of  cleaning  out  the  Stalinists. 

All  departments  and  posts  should  be 
.  eternally  vigilant  against  any  attempts 
to  sabotage  or  wreck  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the 
Washington  State  Legislative  Committee 
on  Subversive  Activities,  or  the  Fact 
Finding  Committee  of  the  California 
Legislature,  also  known  as  the  Tenney 
Committee.  Communists  have  made  the 


try  the  veteran  on  a  part-time  basis.  Pat 
went  on,  made  good,  and  now  plans  to 
make  radio  his  career. 

A  short  time  ago  an  official  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  declared  that 
one  reason  for  so  much  labor  unrest  is 
because  most  workers  are  unhappy  in 
their  jobs.  Maybe  so,  but  how  can  a 
fellow  with  a  wife  and  children  give  up 
his  job  just  because  it  doesn't  satisfy 
him? 

There  may  be  an  answer  to  that  in 
part-time  work.  Let's  say  you  earn  your 
living  as  a  mechanic.  The  jobs  pays 
pretty  well,  but  sometimes  you  feel  that, 
if  you  only  had  the  chance,  you  really 
could  have  gone  places  in  selling.  Well, 
what's  to  keep  you  from  finding  out? 
Part-time  jobs  in  selling  aren't  hard  to 
get.  If  in  your  spare  time  you  find  you 
have  the  knack  of  salesmanship,  you 
won't  be  taking  a  long-shot  chance  by 
giving  up  your  old  job  and  devoting  all 
your  time  to  the  new  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  says  it  will  help  you 
find  your  proper  niche  in  this  way.  Ap- 
plicants for  full-time  employment  are 
allowed  to  take  vocational  aptitude  tests, 
for  which  there  is  no  charge.  These  tests, 
covering  20  fields  and  2,000  separate  oc- 
cupations, are  valuable  in  showing  where 
a  person  is  likely  to  succeed.  Asked  if 
applicants  for  part-time  employment 
could  take  these  tests,  officials  of  the 
agency  said  that,  while  this  had  not  been 
done,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  couldn't 
be.  So,  if  you  have  a  hankering  to  find 
out  what  you  can  do  best,  your  Em- 
ployment Service  office  can  appraise  your 
capabilities  even  before  you  make  your- 
self available  for  any  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Most  people  who  take  part-time  jobs 
do  so  simply  to  help  make  ends  meet. 


destruction  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  their  top  priority 
objective.  The  U.  S.  Federal  Courts  have 
recently  upheld  its  powers  and  constitu- 
tionality. The  legality  of  the  Washington 
State  Committee  has  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged by  the  zealous  stooges  of  the  C.  P. 
in  that  state  and  the  task  of  undermin- 
ing and  wrecking  the  Tenney  Committee 
goes  on  night  and  day.  The  American 
Legion  should  be  in  the  forefront  in  de- 
manding that  similar  subversive  investi- 
gating committees  be  set  up  by  the  State 
legislatures  in  every  department  where 
communism  is  a  serious  threat.  Despite 
Legion  support  in  the  passage  of  Michi- 
gan's Callahan  Act,  this  law  requiring 
communists  to  register  as  foreign  agents 
has  been  nullified  by  pressure  lobbies 
to  the  point  where  the  Michigan's  At- 
torney General  has  indicated  that  he 
will  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  law.  In 
other  words  we  are  still  fighting  a  losing, 
defensive  rearguard  action  in  Michigan. 

It  was  the  threat  of  a  paralyzing  gen- 
eral strike  that  made  the  communist 
coup  in  Czechoslovakia  an  assured  suc- 
cess. I  am  sure  that  American  labor  has 
read  well  this  lesson  and  is  setting  its 
house  in  order  so  that  such  a  bloodless 


SPARE  TIME  MONEY 

(Continued  from  page  21 ) 
It's  a  logical  way  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween one's  regular  income  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  That  was  what 
Michael  Preite  wanted  to  do  when  he 
asked  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ment Office  at  Germantown  to  get  him 
a  job  last  April. 

Preite  had  served  in  the  Air  Force 
and  was  studying  electronics  at  Temple 
University.  However,  his  GI  student's 
allotment  was  not  enough  to  maintain 
his  family  and  he  needed  more  money. 
A  job  was  found  for  him  at  the  Cataldi 
Shoe  Company,  Philadelphia,  servicing 
electrical  equipment.  After  classes  he 
works  when  he  can  from  3  to  8  P.M., 
plus  a  full  day  Saturday  and  an  occa- 
sional Sunday.  For  this  he  receives  70tf 
an  hour,  and  his  chances  for  advance- 
ment are  described  as  excellent. 

A  little  investigation  may  bring  to 
light  unusual  part-time  job  opportuni- 
ties in  unexpected  places.  If  you  were 
to  drive  past  a  group  of  buildings  a  few 
miles  north  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  you'd 
hardly  think  of  stopping  there  to  ask 
for  a  part-time  job.  Yet,  if  you  did,  your 
chances  of  getting  one  would  be  very 
good  indeed.  The  buildings  are  those  of 
the  Reader's  Digest.  Normally  about  700 
clerical  workers  are  employed  there  to 
handle  the  work  involved  in  getting  the 
magazine  to  its  millions  of  readers. 

However,  as  Christmas  approaches  and 
gift  subscriptions  start  pouring  into 
Pleasantville,  this  work  force  must  be 
doubled  at  the  very  least.  This  year  it  is 
expected  that  more  than  900  people  will 
be  hired  to  work  from  October  to  Christ- 
mas. At  the  present  time  another  large 
group  of  part-timers— about  200  of  them 
—is  working  there  to  handle  short-term 
subscriptions. 

To  get  these  workers,  ranging  in  age 
from  16  through  the  60's,  ads  are  inserted 
in  newspapers  throughout  Westchester 


revolution  or  seizure  of  power  can  never 
be  attempted  by  Stalin's  agents  in  this 
country. 

The  American  legion  is  composed  of  men 
who  risk  their  lives  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  their  country,  in  two  world 
wars.  Military  wars  of  aggression  have 
now  been  replaced  by  a  far  more  insid- 
ious form  of  warfare— political  or  psy- 
chological war.  Shooting  wars  have  been 
turned  by  the  communists  into  "cold 
wars."  Cold  wars  require  even  a  greater 
degree  of  vigilance  and  militancy  on  our 
part  than  shooting  wars.  The  fight 
against  America's  enemies  goes  on. 

There  is  work,  important  work,  for 
every  loyal  Legionnaire  as  I  have  out- 
lined in  this  article.  Everyone  is  now 
familiar  with  the  communists'  fanaticism 
and  their  ruthless,  dynamic  drive  for 
power.  If  75,000  fanatical  communists  can 
indoctrinate,  control,  and  activate  an  es- 
timated million  dupes  and  camp  follow- 
ers, surely  the  American  Legion's  more 
than  three  million  members  can  arouse, 
warn  and  instruct  the  remaining  139 
millions  of  our  citizens.  The  task  is  clear, 
the  weapons  and  tools  are  available  — 
let's  go!  the  end 


County,  radio  announcements  are  made, 
and  employment  offices  are  notified.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  with  bus  com- 
panies to  supply  transportation  from  key 
points,  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
are  provided.  Workers  are  well  paid  and 
in  past  years  the  Christmas  part-timers 
shared  in  a  10  percent  bonus  on  their 
entire  pay,  paid  to  all  employees  of  the 
magazine  on  Christmas  Eve. 

An  interesting  lineup  of  occupations  was 
evident  in  a  late  shift  which  had  to  be 
put  on  two  years  ago— working  from  8 
to  12  P.M.  These  people  in  almost  every 
case  held  down  regular  jobs  elsewhere. 
Included  in  the  group  were:  bakers, 
newspapermen,  railroaders,  teachers, 
postal  employees,  a  clergyman,  prison 
guards,  utilities  workers,  insurance  men, 
housewives,  factory  hands  and  clerks. 
The  Digest  people,  incidentally,  say  that 
this  group  was  the  hardest- working  of 
all  their  part-time  force.  They  further 
point  out  that  a  good  part-timer  can  usu- 
ally get  a  full-time  job  there  if  he  wants 
one. 

In  any  large  community,  department 
stores  are  often  a  good  source  of  part- 
time  employment.  As  an  example  of  this, 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  in  New  York, 
report  that  10  percent  of  their  947  staff 
employees  work  on  a  regular  part-time 
basis,  while  another  120  employees  are 
engaged  on  an  hourly,  or  contingent, 
basis.  Included  among  the  part-timers 
are  concert  singers,  actors,  bank  clerks, 
truck  drivers,  postal  employees,  and  stu- 
dents ranging  from  high  school  seniors 
to  Ph.D.  candidates.  Their  pay  runs  from 
64^  to  $1.25  an  hour,  with  75tf  the  typical 
figure. 

One  of  the  McCreery  part-timers,  a 
night  packer  in  the  delivery  department, 
drives  an  express  truck  in  the  daytime. 
By  means  of  his  part-time  job  he  has 
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completely  paid  off  the  second  mortgage 
on  his  home.  A  night  elevator  operator 
there  is  a  civil  service  worker  who  needs 
this  second  job  to  support  a  wife  and 
six  children.  One  of  the  store's  vice 
presidents,  Julius  Schutzman,  started  his 
retailing  career  as  a  part-timer  in  an- 
other store. 

Stories  of  people  who  have  gone  from 
part-time  jobs  to  successful  full-time 
careers  could  be  strung  out  endlessly. 
We'll  rest  our  case,  however,  with  the 
story  of  Harold  W.  Arlin.  Thirty  years 
ago  Arlin,  with  an  engineering  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  started 


work  as  a  personnel  man  in  Pittsburgh. 
Interested  in  wireless,  he  paid  a  visit 
one  day  to  KDKA,  soon  after  it  started 
operating  in  1920. 

The  new  radio  station  needed  an  an- 
nouncer and  Arlin  needed  money  to 
buy  a  Christmas  gift  for  his  bride  of  five 
months.  Two  or  three  nights  a  week  his 
voice  was  heard  by  the  crystal  set  "hams" 
of  those  days,  but  it  wasn't  long  before 
he  was  offered  a  full-time  job  at  a 
better  salary  than  he  was  making  in 
personnel  work.  Eventually  he  became 
the  station's  chief  announcer,  was  voted 
the  world's  most  popular  man  in  this 
held,  introduced  such  celebrities  as  Mar- 
shal Foch,  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
Lloyd  George,  and  made  the  first  play- 
by-play  broadcast  of  a  football  game. 
Today  Harold  Arlin  is  no  longer  an  an- 
nouncer, but  his  part-time  job  helped 
to  boost  him  into  his  present  job,  man- 
ager of  industrial  relations  for  Westing- 
house. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  part-time  job 
is  a  short-cut  to  success,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  kind  of  work  can  mean 
more  than  an  extra  five,  ten  or  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  There's  no  denying  that 
the  fellow  who  is  wil);"g  to  spend  some 


of  his  spare  time  on  another  job  has  the 
stuff  in  him  to  get  ahead.  In  this  sophis- 
ticated age  we  may  laugh  at  the  eager- 
beavers  glorified  by  Horatio  Alger  and 
Oliver  Optic,  but  don't  forget  the  old 
saying  that  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves." 

However,  like  all  good  things,  am- 
bition can  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Don't  knock  yourself  out.  If  your  regu- 
lar job  takes  most  of  your  time  and 
energy  there's  no  point  in  working  your 
way  into  a  hospital  by  trying  to  tackle  a 
second  job.  And  don't  try  to  double  up 
if  you  think  your  regular  employer  may 


fire  you  if  he  hears  about  it.  It  might, 
in  fact,  be  wise  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him  before  you  start  looking  for 
extra  work. 

Above  all,  don't  do  as  a  friend  of  mine 
did.  Finding  one  part-time  job  profitable, 
he  went  all-out  by  triple-timing.  A  mid- 
west newspaperman,  he  was  asked  if 
he'd  care  to  write  publicity  on  the  side 
for  the  Democrats  in  a  local  election. 
He  agreed  on  condition  that  the  arrange- 
ment be  kept  secret.  Not  long  afterward 
the  Republican  boss  called  on  him,  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  bang-up  pub- 
licity job  being  done  by  the  Democrats, 
and  asked  if  he'd  care  to  counter  it  by 
handling  GOP  publicity.  After  thinking 
it  over,  my  friend  agreed.  The  terms, 
however,  were  the  same  as  with  the 
Democrats— no  one  must  know  he  was 
doing  it. 

Working  simultaneously  for  both  par- 
ties, my  friend  fought  a  terrific  cam- 
paign, hurling  charges  and  counter- 
charges with  fine  impartiality.  All  went 
well  till  the  campaign  ended.  Then,  at 
a  banquet,  the  victorious  politicos  gave 
credit  where  credit  was  due. 

The  next  day  my  friend  was  out  job- 
hunting,  but  he  had  to  move  to  another 
city  to  find  one.  the  end 


RACKET  IN  STAMPS 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Washington  years  ago  to  cater  to  the  re- 
quirements of  collectors,  is  staggering. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  sales  set  a  record 
of  $3,331,291.  And  this  without  any  she- 
nanigans to  force  up  the  price. 

Three  million  dollars,  however,  ap- 
parently look  like  so  much  small  change 
to  some  people.  Americans  were  shocked 
to  read  in  their  newspapers  a  few  months 
ago  that  "enthusiastic  United  Nations 
officials  believe  their  organization  could 
raise  up  to  $5,000,000  from  an  issue  of  its 
own  postage  stamps.  The  funds  could  be 
used,  they  hold,  to  ease  the  UN's  strained 
budget  or  to  help  pay  for  the  permanent 
world  capital."  On  a  typical  day,  only 
2,000  outgoing  letters  are  handled  by  UN 
postal  authorities.  Obviously,  the  main 
source  of  income  would  be  collectors' 
pockets. 

Stamps  have  helped  finance  many  re- 
spectable, worthy  causes.  A  Belgian  ser- 
ies of  13  years  ago  furnished  funds  for 
Physicist  Auguste  Piccard's  epoch-mak- 
ing balloon  ascents  into  the  stratosphere. 
A  1925  Norwegian  issue  backed  Roald 
Amundsen's  attempted  flight  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Why,  then,  does  the  collector  buy  new, 
phoney  stamps  at  all?  He  is  not  so  naive, 
nor  so  much  of  a  sucker,  as  you  may 
think.  The  vast  majority  of  speculative 
new  issues  are  far  from  worthless.  Often 
they  may  increase  many  times  in  value 
in  a  few  years.  The  reason  is  the  supply, 
which  countries  planning  a  scoop  pur- 
posely keep  low. 

The  rising  tide  of  scandal  now  over- 
flowing its  banks  dates  back  to  the  1890's. 
Until  then,  philatelic  fakery  had  been 
confined  largely  to  counterfeiting  or 
tampering  with  genuine  specimens.  It 
was  the  birth  of  the  "commemorative" 
stamp  that  gave  a  new  twist  to  ancient 
wiles. 

Ironically,  the  United  States  first  con- 
ceived of  its  use  on  a  grand  scale.  In 
1893,  in  compliment  to  an  exposition  be- 
ing staged  in  Chicago  to  celebrate  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Colum- 
bus's discovery  of  America,  the  Post 
Office  Department  undertook  to  produce 
an  elaborately  designed  series  of  16  pic- 
torials describing  the  explorer's  life.  Al- 
though our  highest  previous  postage  de- 
nomination had  been  90  cents,  it  was 
proposed  to  print  the  set  in  values  of  one 
cent  to  $1,  $2,  $3,  $4  and  $5! 

An  instant  controversy  raged  and  soon 
reached  Congress,  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  forced  to  appeal  for  funds  to 
engrave  the  issue.  Senator  Wolcott,  who 
objected  violently,  declared  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  that  the  Postmaster  General, 
when  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  why 
the  expenditure  would  be  justified,  said 
that  the  Department  hoped  to  profit  by 
$1,500,000  from  sales  to  collectors. 

The  goal  was  nearly  reached.  Other 
countries  tried  their  hand,  and  com- 
memoratives  soon  became  an  institution. 
Scenic  views,  giraffes,  maps,  quaint  na- 
tives have  been  common  subjects.  Spain 
once  pictured  a  famous  Goya  nude.  As  a 
publicity  stunt,  agents  even  went  so  far 
as  to  plant  a  letter  of  complaint  on  the 


"You  have  two  eyes.  Suppose  Mommy  pokes  out  one. 
How  many  will  you  have  left?" 
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WELCOME  HOME 

After  a  parched  two-year  tour  of 
duty  chasing  Rommel  across  the 
North  African  desert,  a  New  Zealand 
lance  corporal  returned  to  the  lush 
hills  of  his  native  North  Island.  Not 
long  enough  married  to  have  learned 
that  women  don't  like  to  be  surprised, 
he  kept  his  homecoming  a  secret. 

He  arrived  in  Wellington  about  10 
p.m.,  and  went  straight  to  his  flat. 
Silently,  he  let  himself  in— and  stood 
stunned  at  the  entrance  to  the  living 
room.  By  the  dim  light  of  a  single 
lamp,  he  saw  strewn  over  the  living 
room  couch  the  following: 

one  full  set  of  ladies'  garments 
one  forestry  green  uniform  of  a 
U.  S.  Marine  lieutenant. 

His  mind  flashed  back  over  the 
pamphlets  Jerry  pilots  dropped  be- 
hind the  New  Zealand  lines  which  re- 
counted lurid  tales  of  the  romantic 
conquests  of  the  marines  and  dough- 
boys stationed  in  rest  camps  in  the 
"down-under"  countries.  Wryly  he 
thought  of  the  amused  skepticism 
with  which  they  had  been  received. 

Not  an  impulsive  type,  he  gave 
grim  consideration  to  the  various 
courses  of  action.  He  discarded  the 
angry,  direct  role  of  the  outraged 
husband  in  favor  of  more  subtle  re- 
prisal. On  tiptoe  he  went  to  the  desk 
and  got  a  pair  of  shears.  With  a 
thoroughness  born  of  bitterness  and 
disillusionment,  he  scissored  the  gar- 
ments into  two-inch  squares  of  fab- 
ric. That  finished,  he  heaped  the  bits 
of  cloth  into  two  neat  piles  on  the 
divan  and  left  quietly. 

The  next  morning,  he  telephoned 
his  sister  to  enlist  her  support  and 
counsel.  He  got  no  farther  than  iden- 
tifying himself  when  she  excitedly 
took  over  the  conversation. 

"So  lucky  you  called  me  .  .  .  have 
you  tried  to  reach  Margaret  (his 
wife)  ?  .  .  .  you  probably  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  her  .  .  .  she's 
staying  with  me  now,  for  a  while." 

The  lance  corporal  digested  this  bit 
of  intelligence  in  silence.  Then,  in  a 
weak  voice  he  mentioned  the  flat  and 
asked  what  had  happened  there. 

His  sister's  voice  over  the  phone 
had  a  terribly  cheerful  ring.  "Mar- 
garet's letter  must  have  missed  you 
.  .  .  you  remember  her  friend,  Lucy 
Welch  .  .  .  well,  she  married  a  Marine 
lieutenant  a  week  ago  Friday  . . .  Mar- 
garet let  them  have  the  flat  for  their 
honeymoon ...  as  a  wedding  present." 

—By  John  McJennett 


editorial  page  of  a  New  York  newspaper. 
The  consequent  indignation  of  parents 
simply  drove  teen-agers  by  the  hundreds 
to  stores  for  the  stamps. 

The  master  philatelic  manipulator  of 
all  time  was  N.  F.  Seebeck,  a  smart, 
forward-looking  stamp  speculator  who 
had  become  secretary  of  the  Hamilton 
Bank  Note  Company.  Just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  he  obtained  con- 
tracts from  certain  impoverished  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  republics  to 
supply  them  with  stamp-printing  plates. 
His  fee  was  extraordinarily  low  and  his 
customers  were  delighted. 

The  joker  was  that  all  unsold  stamps 
—plus  the  plates— were  to  be  returned  to 
Seebeck,  who  amassed  a  fortune  selling 
the  "remainders"  in  wholesale  lots  to 
dealers.  If  he  did  not  have  enough  of  a 
particular  issue  in  stock  to  fill  his  orders, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  reprint  as  many 
million  more  stamps  as  were  needed. 

Seebeck's  example  encouraged  a  flock 
of  imitators.  One  of  the  most  notorious 
is  the  country  of  San  Marino,  a  38- 
square  mile  republic  of  14,500  inhabi- 
tants located  in  the  Italian  Appenines. 
The  Information  Please  Almanac  says  of 
it:  "San  Marino  derives  much  revenue 
from  the  export  of  its  postage  stamps, 
which  are  changed  often  to  keep  phila- 
telists buying."  San  Marino,  too,  crashed 
the  stamp  racket  exploiting  President 
Roosevelt's  popularity. 

Another  pint-sized  territory  long  de- 
nounced for  its  philatelic  offenses  is  the 
370-acre  Principality  of  Monaco,  near 
Nice  on  the  French  Riviera,  whose  chief 
city  is  the  gambling  capital,  Monte  Carlo. 
Recently  a  wag  figured  out  that  if  the 
United  States,  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
had  issued  stamps  in  the  same  ratio  to 
her  area  as  Monaco,  they  would  total  the 
astronomical  sum  of  134,494,000  different 
types! 

Believe  it  or  not,  stamps  sometimes 
have  found  their  way  into  collectors' 
albums  from  countries  that  never  existed. 
Old-timers  recall,  for  example,  the  color- 
ful sets  from  Sedang  that  bore  denomi- 
nations of  "Maths,"  "Mouks"  and  dollars. 

In  the  late  1880s,  in  Hong  Kong,  there 
appeared  a  clever  eccentric  Frenchman 
named  David  de  Mayrena,  who  adver- 
tised himself  as  "King  of  Sedang."  Since 
there  were  no  telephones  in  those  days 
and  it  was  known  that  a  language  called 
"Sedang"  was  spoken  in  parts  of  near-by 
French  Indo-China,  people  took  him  at 
his  word. 

At  length  he  bluffed  even  the  French 
consul,  who  equipped  him  with  florid 
credentials  for  a  "pilgrimage"  to  Paris. 
Once  there,  the  "King"  lived  high  for  a 
while,  then  placed  an  order  with  a 
printer  for  a  series  of  postage  stamps  for 
his  "country."  They  found  a  voracious 
market  throughout  Europe  and  the  U.  S., 
and  de  Mayrena,  wealthy  overnight,  now 
established  himself  in  a  style  befitting 
his  position  as  "King." 

His  fantastic  hoax  soon  met  an  un- 
timely end.  Too  greedy  ,  he  had  neglected 
to  pay  the  printer's  bill  for  the  stamps. 
Locked  in  jail,  he  confessed.  Yet  even 
today  stamps  of  mythical  "Sedang"  re- 
pose proudly  in  many  a  collection. 

The  practice  still  goes  on— with  varia- 


tions. The  windswept  island  of  Lundy  in 
England's  Bristol  Channel,  for  instance, 
changed  hands  some  years  ago  and  the 
new  owner  printed  up  his  own  stamps. 
They  depict  a  bird  called  the  puffin— and 
are  valued  in  "puffins"  rather  than  in 
shillings  or  pence!  Although  the  British 
government  promptly  outlawed  them,  the 
stamps  enjoy  a  brisk  sale  to  tourists. 

The  vogue  of  issuing  stamps  for  use 
on  isolated  rock  piles— but  mostly,  to  be 
sure,  on  collectors'  album  pages  —  goes 
back,  curiously  enough,  to  a  British  ex- 
periment of  1867.  A  government  official 
happily  hit  upon  the  idea  of  some  jazzy, 
embossed  sets  for  the  North  Sea  island 
of  Heligoland,  which  at  that  time  boasted 
2,000  inhabitants.  They  rapidly  grew  so 
popular  that  they  were  reprinted  for 
years  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

g~»REAT  Britain  still  carries  on  the  tradi- 
U  tion.  Ascension  Island,  for  example, 
with  a  population  of  only  159,  has  had 
more  than  50  different  stamps  since  1922. 
Famous  little  Pitcairn  Island,  where  the 
Bounty  mutineers  settled,  once  got  eight 
beautiful  new  stickers  running  up  to  two 
shillings,  sixpence  (50  cents)  for  its  210 
people.  Such  stamps,  it  is  true,  have  at 
least  the  virtue  of  not  being  "rigged." 
But  more  are  usually  sold  to  collectors  in 
a  few  months  than  could  be  legitimately 
used  on  letters  in  20  years. 

The  "Roosevelt  Racket,"  however,  is 
the  most  flagrant  piece  of  philatelic  fina- 
gling to  come  to  light  in  recent  times. 
What  are  its  victims  doing  to  stop  it? 
They  are  organizing  buyer  resistance  and 
dispatching  protests  to  the  guilty  gov- 
ernments. Last  September  the  American 
Philatelic  Society,  biggest  in  the  field, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  non- 
recognition  of  suspicious  issues,  expul- 
sion of  implicated  members  and  a  stand- 
ing committee  to  probe  the  problem. 
Other  groups,  including  the  chief  deal- 
ers' association,  followed  the  lead.  The 
publishers  of  the  standard  stamp  cata- 
logue promised  a  few  weeks  ago  to  deny 
space  to  crooked  issues. 

Experts,  while  hopeful,  have  doubts 
that  the  crusade  will  turn  the  trick.  They 
cite  the  1897  edition  of  the  catalogue, 
which  contained  a  special  section  for 
speculative  issues. 

A  preface  explained:  "During  the  past 
year  a  strong  organization  of  collectors 
and  dealers  was  formed  whose  object  is 
to  curtail,  and  perhaps  prevent  absolute- 
ly, the  issue  of  stamps  not  called  for  by 
postal  requirements.  This  step  became 
necessary  on  account  of  the  advantage 
taken  by  various  governments  of  the 
growth  of  collecting." 

What,  today,  is  the  status  of  the  issues 
condemned  a  half  centry  ago?  They 
prove  to  be  the  1895-96  commemorative 
series,  inspired  by  Seebeck's  coup  de 
maitre,  from  some  Central  American 
countries.  All  are  duly  listed  in  the  1948 
catalogue— with  no  hint  of  their  shady 
background. 

Will  the  new  cleanup  share  the  same 
fate?  Leaders  are  optimistic.  "This  time 
it's  got  to  be  a  different  story,"  one  re- 
cently declared.  "If  we  fail,  not  only  the 
hobby,  but  the  nation,  too,  may  suffer." 

THE  END 
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Questions  and*  Answers  on 


National  Service 
Life  Insurance 


By  ROBERT  R.  PITKIN 

A  great  many  Legionnaires  have  written 
to  comment  on  the  article  Insurance  Is 
Like  Love  in  the  June  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. They  said  they  liked  the  article,  but 
added  that  it  was  insufficient.  They  said 
what  was  needed  was  an  article  in  plain 
English  that  would  set  every  veteran 
straight  on  his  insurance  problems. 

This  writer,  holds  that  while  such  an 
article  could  be  written,  it  would  run  sev- 
eral million  words  long,  and  you  might 
read  the  first  two  million  before  coming 
to  the  answer  to  your  particular  problem. 
Insurance,  particularly  VA-run  insurance, 
doesn't  lend  itself  to  simplification. 

Herewith,  however,  are  brief  answers  to 
the  questions  which  were  asked  most  often. 

Q.  The  VA  is  billing  me  incorrectly  for 
premiums  and  doesn't  answer  my  letters  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation  and  correction.  Where 
does  that  leave  me? 

A.  Many  VA  Branch  Offices  are  very  slow 
at  answering  letters.  Yet  the  letters  which 
go  entirely  unanswered  are  usually  those 
which  cannot  be  answered,  usually  be- 
cause the  writer  failed  to  identify  his 
"policy"  by  number,  or  because  the  writer 
asked  a  vague  question.  The  VA  officials 
don't  admit  that  these  letters  are  unan- 
swered. To  them  the  answer  is  "post- 
poned" awaiting  better  information.  But 
when  they  fail  to  write  you  for  the  infor- 
mation the  "postponement"  is  permanent. 
Address  complaints  to  the  Insurance  Con- 
servation Officer  of  your  VA  Branch  Office. 
If  you  get  no  satisfactory  answer  after  a 
reasonable  time  ask  your  Legion  Service 
Officer  to  call  the  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legion  Rehabilitation  Repre- 
sentative in  your  VA  Branch  Office. 

Q.  How  come  people  say  NSLI  is  the  cheap- 
est insurance  you  can  get  for  the  coverage 
it  offers? 

A.  Because  it  is.  NSLI  premiums  pay  for 
insurance  only.  The  cost  of  running  "the 
company"  is  borne  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
not  your  premiums.  There  are  no  sales 
commissions  to  be  borne  by  your  premi- 
ums. Every  policy  carries  a  "disability 
waiver  of  premium,"  which  provides  that 
premiums  will  be  paid  by  Uncle  if  you 
prove  you  ha^e  become  totally  disabled. 
Private  companies  must  charge  extra  for 
this  waiver  privilege;  with  service  insur- 
ance the  extra  cost  is  borne  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  Uncle  Sam  also  paid  for  all 


claims  resulting  from  combat  deaths  with- 
out charging  policy-holders  "war-risk" 
rates. 

The  gimmick  in  the  cost  of  NSLI  lies  in 
the  delayed  dividends.  They  must  be  paid 
some  day.  Until  they  are,  veterans  will  not 
realize  their  full  savings  in  carrying  NSLI. 
See  dividend  news  on  page  29. 

Q.  Please  clarify  the  difference  between 
"term"  insurance  and  "converted"  insurance. 

A.  This  answer,  for  purposes  of  clarity, 
is  oversimplified,  but  it  really  portrays  the 
basic  difference. 

Suppose  you  have  a  term  policy.  Let's 
say  it  is  for  $10,000  and  is  to  run  twenty 
years.  The  company  bets  you  will  live 
those  twenty  years.  You  get  the  proper 
odds  for  your  side  of  the  bet,  which  is  that 
you  will  not  live  twenty  years,  and  for 
very  small  premiums  your  life  is  covered 
for  $10,000,  to  go  to  your  beneficiary  if 
you  win  the  bet.  If  you  are  still  alive  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  the  company  has 
won  the  bet  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  Your 
premiums  just  covered  the  bet,  and  there's 
nothing  left.  It's  the  cheapest  way  to  keep 
your  family  covered  for  a  definite  term  of 
years. 

Suppose  you  have  a  converted  or  per- 
manent policy.  Let's  say  this  is  also  for 
$10,000  for  twenty  years.  Here  you  pay 
much  larger  premiums,  because  you  are 
trying  to  save  $10,000  in  twenty  years.  The 
company  bets  you  will  live  to  save  that 
much  money.  Most  of  your  premiums  go 
toward  your  savings  plan,  a  small  part  is 
put  up  to  cover  the  company's  bet.  Now 
if  you  live  twenty  years  you  will  once 
again  have  lost  the  bet,  but  will  have 
saved  $10,000,  and  will  own  it  outright. 

The  difference  between  converted  in- 
surance and  a  savings  account  in  a  bank 
is  that  if  you  die  while  only  part  of  the 
way  toward  your  savings  goal  the  insur- 
ance company  will  pay  your  beneficiary 
the  amount  you  intended  to  save,  while  a 
bank  would  pay  off  the  amount  you  had 
actually  saved. 

Q.  Please  give  me  advice  on  converting  my 
policy.  When  do  I  convert  and  how  much 
does  it  cost? 

A.  I  must  pass  the  buck.  There  are  many 
plans  for  converting  and  they  depend  on 
how  much  of  a  premium  load  you  can 
carry  and  what  you  want  your  policy  to 
do  for  you.  If  you  don't  understand  con- 
version ask  a  private  insurance  agent  to 
advise  you.  Anybody  can  convert  to  any 
of  the  permanent  plans  he  can  afford  at 


any  time  while  his  original  (term)  policy 
is  in  good  standing  unless  he  is  100% 
disabled. 

Q.  /  converted  my  insurance  two  years  ago, 
but  as  yet  I  have  no  policy  from  the  VA. 
What's  the  story? 

A.  There  ain't  no  such  critter  as  a  written, 
individual  NSLI  policy.  You  should  have 
received  a  certificate  when  you  first  took 
out  term  insurance,  and  you  should  have 
received  a  new  certificate  when  you  con- 
verted. Your  rights  are  not  actually  im- 
paired by  the  absence  of  a  written  policy 
although  your  sense  of  security  may  be. 
The  certificate  protects  you  even  though 
it  doesn't  state  the  exact  terms  of  the 
policy.  A  lot  of  heat  has  been  put  on  the 
VA  to  issue  policies,  but  the  VA  claims  it 
doesn't  have  the  manpower. 

Q.  My  Post  Service  Officer  hasn't  been  of 
much  help  in  solving  my  insurance  problems. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  know  anything  about 
insurance. 

A.  My  sympathies  to  your  Service  Officer. 
The  VA  and  veteran  law  have  become  so 
complex  that  the  time  may  have  come,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  when  Posts 
should  have  several  Service  Officers,  each 
specializing  in  a  few  aspects  of  veterans 
rights.  Certainly  an  insurance  agent  or 
broker  in  your  Post  can  give  you  insur- 
ance advice.  With  him  you  can  determine 
what  you  want.  After  that  your  Service 
Officer,  even  if  he  knows  little  about  in- 
surance, knows  the  Legion  channels  which 
can  be  used  to  get  results  from  the  VA. 

Q.  /  understand  the  mess  the  VA  insurance 
division  is  in  and  I  am  familiar  with  its  con- 
vincing alibis.  Is  there  anything  veterans  can 
do,  in  addition  to  giving  their  policy  numbers 
and  their  full  names  and  addresses  in  all  cor- 
respondence, to  cut  down  the  alibis  and 
actually  help  the  VA? 

A.  Yes.  The  VA  has  constantly  complained 
that  it  is  overworked. 

Many  veterans  are  paying  premiums 
monthly.  Now  a  policy  on  which  premiums 
are  paid  monthly  causes  twelve  times 
more  routine  work  than  a  policy  on  which 
premiums  are  paid  annually.  It  also  gives 
the  veteran  twelve,  instead  of  one,  op- 
portunities for  paying  late  and  getting  into 
a  lapse  mess  during  each  year.  If  all  vet- 
erans who  could,  would  arrange  to  pay 
annually,  semi-annually  or  quarterly  (in 
that  order  of  preference)  a  major  alibi  of 
the  VA  would  evaporate  and  the  service 
might  improve  enormously. 
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T  RAILWAYS 
BUSES 


GIVE  YOU  LUXURY  TRAVEL  AT  LOWEST  COST! 

For  vacations,  business,  any  trip — it  pays  to  travel  TRAILWAYS!  Passengers  tell 
us  those  deep-cushioned,  finger-tip  adjusting  seats  ride  wonderfully  smooth.  That 
they're  perfect  for  watching  the  sights  and  landmarks  glide  by  at  "scenery-level," 
or  blissfully  slumbering  the  miles  away. 

Next  time  you  take  a  trip,  learn  for  yourself  how  satisfying  travel  by 
TRAILWAYS  can  be.  In  the  new,  Air-Conditioned  TRAILWAYS  "Comfort- 
planned  Buses"  you'll  enjoy  convenient,  friendly  transportation  at  Lowest  Fares 
to  the  next  town  or  across  the  nation. 

For  information  on  trips  everywhere,  fares,  tours  and  charters,  consult  the 
phone  book  for  your  friendly  local  TRAILWAYS  agent  or  write  Dept  14  A, 
NATIONAL  TRAILWAYS  BUS  SYSTEM,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 


TRAVEL  FOR  LESS!  Chart 

(left)  shows  examples  of 
TRAILWAYS  Low  Fares  to 
selected  points.  (Tax  not  in- 
cluded.) Similar  low  fares 
everywhere.  Further  savings 
on  Round  Trips. 


HOW  G.I.  EMPLOYMENT 
LAWS  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

back  wages  owed  since  he  was  rehired. 
That  case  was  settled  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Of  course,  where  pay  increases 
are  clearly  not  based  on  seniority,  a  vet- 
eran's claim  for  pay  equality  may  not  be 
valid.  It  has  never  been  held  that  the 
intent  of  the  law  was  to  give  the  veteran 
special  privileges.  It  has  always  been  held 
that  the  intent  was  to  prevent  loss  of 
status  while  in  service. 

Not  all  veterans  are  lawyers.  How  is 
a  veteran  who  may  have  a  legal  com- 
plaint going  to  find  out  definitely  if  he 
has  or  has  not,  and  how  is  he  going  to 
be  steered  in  the  right  course  of  action 
if  he  has?  He  should  start  at  the  bottom 
with  his  Legion  Service  Officer,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  expert  enough  to  judge 
the  case,  but  is  up  to  date  on  where  to 
go  next.  Without  such  help  the  veteran 
will  have  a  tough  job.  Selective  Service 
expedited  the  handling  of  Reemployment 
Rights  while  the  work  was  heaviest. 
Later  a  division  was  set  up  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  do  the  job.  At  this 
writing  that  division  seems  about  to  ex- 
pire, for  Congress  had  not  yet  appropri- 
ated funds  for  its  continuance.  However, 
the  law  remains,  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  to  back  it  up  whenever  a 
good  case  is  developed— and  the  Legion 
remains  to  help  develop  cases  or  advise 
the  veteran  on  his  proper  action.  Here  are 
the  basic  provisions  of  Reemployment 
Rights: 

1.  If  you  left  a  non- temporary  job  to 
enter  service  and  made  application  for 
your  job  back  within  ninety  days  of 
discharge  you  were  entitled  to  that  job 
or  one  of  like  seniority,  status  and  pay, 
unless  impossible  or  unreasonable.  The 
most  common  impossible  and  unreason- 
able condition  has  been  the  non-existence 
of  the  company.  But  a  change  of  com- 
pany name,  for  instance,  does  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  non-existence. 

2.  You  were  entitled  to  various  new 
benefits  connected  with  the  job,  such 
as  general  advances  in  pay,  promotions 
based  on  seniority,  and,  in  some  cases, 
vacation  with  pay  based  on  time  in  serv- 
ice as  well  as  time  served  on  the  job. 

3.  If  you  applied  for  your  old  job 
properly  and  the  employer  failed  to 
reinstate  you,  you  may  be  entitled  to 
damages  for  lost  wages.  You  may  still 
be  entitled  to  lost  wages  even  if  you 
took  another  job,  providing  you  can 
prove  you  have  been  diligent  in  trying 
to  get  the  old  job  back. 

4.  You  are  entitled  to  seniority  rights 
based  on  time  spent  in  service,  as  well 
as  the  time  spent  on  the  job  before 
military  induction. 

5.  You  could  not  be  fired  for  one  year, 
unless  jor  cause,  from  the  position  to 
which  you  returned.  Cause  has  usually 
meant  the  equivalent  of  gold-bricking 
by  the  rehired  veteran. 

One  bug  that  has  never  been  com- 
pletely solved  is  the  interpretation  of 
veterans  rights  to  vacation  pay  based 
on  time  spent  in  service  as  well  as  on 
the  job.  In  some  court  cases  veterans 
have  won  such  vacation  pay,  in  others 
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they  have  lost.  There  are  no  clear  cut 
decisions,  yet. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

In  the  Legion's  National  Headquarters 
in  Washington  sits  a  genial,  hard  work- 
ing man  named  Ralph  H.  Lavers.  Over 
Lavers'  desk  drift  a  myriad  of  pleading, 
angry  words  written  by  veterans  em- 
ployed by  the  Civil  Service.  Few  men  in 
Washington  have  as  little  time  to  enjoy 
the  cherry  blossoms  as  Mister  Lavers. 
He  is  always  busily  trotting  over  to  the 
offices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  straighten  out  some  gripe,  legitimate 


NEW 

CARS  QUIZ 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  new 

cars  photo  quiz  on  page  14.  1 

1.  Chevrolet 

10.  Mercury 

2.  Dodge 

11.  Nash  I 

3.  Pontiac 

12.  Packard  < 

4.  Plymouth 

13.  Chrysler  j 

5.  Hudson 

14.  Frazer  ' 

6.  Kaiser 

15.  Buick 

7.  DeSoto 

16.  Studebaker  < 

8.  Ford 

17.  Crosley 

9.  Oldsmobile 

18.  Cadillac 

1          19.  Lincoln  Cosmopolitan 



or  otherwise,  from  an  irate  vet  who  feels 
he  has  not  been  given  the  proper  pref- 
erence in  Civil  Service. 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  here  in 
Washington  is  fair  and  diligent  in  ex- 
ploring and  protecting  the  rights  of  vet- 
erans," Lavers  will  tell  you.  "Our  trouble 
is  with  the  various  agencies  of  Civil 
Service  around  the  country  which  do  not 
follow  the  laws,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions handed  down  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission." 

Many  Legion  veterans  don't  realize, 
says  Lavers,  that  they  can  appeal  to 
their  own  organization  for  help  if  they 
feel  that  their  Civil  Service  rights  have 
been  abused.  An  American  Legion  rep- 
resentative will  appear  in  your  behalf 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Washington  if  necessary.  "We  win,"  says 
Lavers,  "a  third  of  the  cases  we  take." 

There  are  three  steps  inside  Civil 
Service  a  vet  can  take  if  he  feels  he  has 
a  complaint  about  the  way  he  has  been 
handled.  (1)  He  can  appeal  to  his  local 
Civil  Service  Agency.  (2)  He  can  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington. (3)  If  he  is  finally  not  satisfied, 
he  can  be  afforded  the  right  of  review 
before  the  full  board  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Lavers  works  in  very  close  and  har- 
monious cooperation  with  Bruce  Stubble- 
field,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Veteran's  Sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  At 
Lavers'  suggestion,  armed  with  typical 
letters-of-complaint  which  the  editors 
of  The  American  Legion  Magazine  lent 
me  as  samples,  I  went  over  to  see  what 
Mr.  Stubblefield  would  say  about  them. 
The  answers  he  gave  were  friendly,  suc- 
cinct and  sometimes  startling.  You  might 
as  well  tune  in  on  the  conversation. 

"Here's  a  gripe  from  a  vet  who  says 
he  was  not  given  preference  in  promo- 
tion," I  began. 


"We  get  a  lot  of  those,"  Stubblefield 
said.  "The  average  veteran  thinks  that 
he  is  entitled  to  preference  in  promotion. 
He  is  not.  The  law  provides  preference 
only  in  entrance  examinations,  in  cer- 
tifications for  appointments,  in  retention 
in  Government  Service." 

"Do  you  think  he  should  be  entitled  to 
preference  in  promotion?" 

"No,"  Stubblefield  answered.  "He  gets 
preference  in  getting  the  job  and  in  keep- 
ing it.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  be  promoted  on  merit  alone." 

"Here's  a  letter  from  a  veteran  who 
states  he  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  vets 
who  can't  get  into  Civil  Service." 

Stubblefield  read  the  letter  carefully. 
"He  doesn't  say  why.  The  facts  are  these. 
On  June,  1944,  when  the  Veteran's  Pref- 
erence Act  became  Public  Law  359,  only 
fourteen  percent  of  the  men  in  Civil 
Service  were  vets.  Now,  forty-six  per- 
cent of  Civil  Service  employes  are  vet- 
erans and  some  thirty-nine  thousand  of 
these  men  have  major  disabilities." 

"What  would  you  advise  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice Veteran  to  do  if  he  has  a  complaint?" 
I  asked. 

"He  should  consult  the  Veteran's  Rep- 
resentative in  one  of  the  fourteen  Civil 
Service  Regional  Offices,"  Stubblefield 
said.  "He's  the  man  who  carries  the  oil- 
can. He's  there  to  see  that  the  law  is 
carried  out  so  as  to  protect  the  veteran." 

"Do  you  think  the  vet  with  a  gripe  should 
go  to  a  service  organization,  the  Legion, 
for  example?"  I  queried. 

"Yes,  he  can  do  that,  too."  Stubblefield 
smiled.  "And  he'll  get  results.  Your  Mr. 
Lavers  sits  in  with  us  in  preparing  regu- 
lations for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's approval,  regulations  that  enforce 
the  Veteran's  Preference  Act.  Legion  men 
out  in  the  field  get  the  latest  dope  from 
Lavers  and  know  how  to  advise  vets." 

(waved  the  letters.  "Why  so  many 
complaints?" 

"Not  enough  vets  know  what  rights 
they  have  and  do  not  have,"  Stubblefield 
went  on.  "Take  the  reinstatement  privi- 
lege. A  veteran  who  leaves  Civil  Service 
has  a  lifetime  right  to  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment. A  non-veteran  does  not.  The  book 
provides  that  any  veteran  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  Government  Service  without 
delinquency  or  misconduct  may  upon  re- 
quest have  his  name  restored  to  all  ap- 
propriate registers  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission." 

"Do  you  think  veterans  are  capable 
Civil  Service  employes,"  I  asked. 

"I  know  they  are,"  was  the  quick 
answer.  "They  are  superior  to  most  non- 
vets  in  their  jobs.  There  is  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure on  now  to  deprive  the  veteran  of 
preference  in  getting  Civil  jobs.  So  called 
'purists'  argue  that  this  preference  has 
lowered  the  efficiency  of  Civil  Service 
work.  It's  not  true.  We  at  the  Commission 
feel  that  you  can't  deteriorate  the  serv- 
ice by  recruiting  employes  from  the 
cream  of  the  nation." 

Stubblefield  backed  this  up  by  re- 
viewing what  had  happened  when  the 
Civil  Service  set  up  their  new  Interne 
Program.  The  various  government  agen- 
cies nominated  employes,  veteran  and 
non-veteran,  for  a  six-months  adminis- 


^  buy  GLIDER 


All  Glider  dealers  have  a  very  liberal  time  pay- 
ment plan.  Write  today  for  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Glider  dealer  and  free  literature. 


GLIDER  TRAILER  CO.  J© 

1828  WEST  KINZIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ATHLETES  FOOT 


Itching,  Red,  Raw,  Cracked  or 
Peeling  Skin  Between  thi  Toes 

If  your  feet  itch,  or  the  skin  be- 
tween toes  or  on  feet  is  cracked, 
raw  or  peeling  from  Athlete's  Foot 
— lose  no  time.  Get  Dr.  Scholl's 
Solvez  at  once.  Relieves  intense 
itching;  kills  fungi  on  contact; 
aids  healing.  This  famous  specific 
for  Athlete's  Foot — Liquid,  Oint- 
ment or  Powder,  only  60c.  i 


D-rScholls  SOLVEX 


TRIM  YOUR  OWN 

TRIM  HAIR  AT  HOME— SAVE  BARBER  BILLS 

Trims  hair  as  it  combBl  Easy  I  Quickl  Keeps  men's, 
women's,  children's  hair  trim,  neat,  freshly-cut 
"ooking  all  the  time !  Trims ,  tapers,  thins  out  un- 

'  air.  Use  like  ordinary  comb.  Safe, 
e.  No  experience  required.  Fine 
ks.  underarmHl  Sella  Likt  Wild! 

SAMPLES  for  AGENTS 

Sample  offer  Bent  immediately  to 
all  who  send  name  at  once.  Penny 
poBtal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 

JuttVOUT  n„m*.  KRlSTEE  CO. 
1458  BAR  ST.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Can  a  Man  MY  Age 
Become  a 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  No 
Previous  Hotel  Experience? 

Would  you  like  to  step  into  a  well-paid  position  as  Hotel 
or  Club  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent,  Social  Director,  Res- 
taurant or  Inn  Manager,  Assistant  Manager?  Would  you 
like  to  be  able  to  look  forward  happily  to  the  future?  The 
success  of  Lewis  graduates  from  18  to  50  PROVES  you 
can — though  you  never  had  a  minute's  experience  in  hotel 
work. 

W.    Bradley    Hall    Becomes  Hotel 
Manager    lncreas;ng    His  Income 
50%,  Although  Without  Hotel 
Experience. 

"When  I  enrolled  In  the  Lewis  School, 
I  was  a  Railroad  Conductor.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  went  to  work  In  a  Chicago 
hotel.  Within  60  days  I  was  made 
Superintendent  of  Service.  Recently  I 
took  over  the  *Y'  cafe  and  am  my  own 
boss,  thanks  to  Lewis  Spare  Time, 
Home  Study  Training." 

Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 
FREE  Book  Gives  Fascinating  Facts 

Our  FREE  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity,"  explains  how 
you  can  Quality  for  a  well -paid  position  at  home,  in  leisure 
time;  tells  how  you  are  registered  FREE  of  extra  cost  in 
the  Lewis  National  Placement  Service;  shows  how  you  can 
be  a  Lewis  Certified  Employe — certified  to  "make  good" 
when  placed  in  a  position.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW1 


Course  approved  for  Veterans1  Training, 


I   Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 

|  Room  NO-4724,  Washington  7.  D.  C. 


32 


sutassfui 

TEAR 


Send  me  the  Free  Book.  "Your  Big  Opportunity."  I 

without  obligation.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  quality  | 

for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in  my  leisure  time,  g 

Name   ■  •   ! 


Address 


|  City  Zone  State  ...  I 

I  □  Check  here  if  eligible  under  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
I  ,  < 
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trative  training  course.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  they  were  given  a  really  rug- 
ged exam  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. "Ninety-five  percent  of  the  men 
with  the  highest  grades  were  vets," 
Stubblefield  said.  "They  came  to  the  top 
on  merit  alone,  without  preference." 

There  was  one  stack  of  letters,  how- 
ever, to  which  Bruce  Stubblefield  could 
not  give  an  answer  which  would  satisfy 
veterans.  The  letters  were  bitter  com- 
plaints against  heads  of  Civil  Service 
agencies  who  directly  appointed  non- 
veterans  to  positions  over  veterans.  These 
were  political  appointments,  which  in 
Civil  Service  lingo,  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  Excepted  Positions. 

"The  Civil  Service  Agency  head  can 
make  a  few  appointments  without  regard 
to  Civil  Service  laws  or  rules,"  Stubble- 
field explained.  "In  regard  to  those  jobs, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  issued 
regulations  in  conformity  with  the  Vet- 
eran's Preference  Act.  The  regulations 
provide  that  such  agency  heads  should 
apply  the  same  preferential  treatment  to 
vets  as  accorded  in  the  Classified  Serv- 
ice." 

"But  they  don't  always  do  it,"  I  said. 
"Here's  a  beef  from  a  guy  who  went 
away  to  war.  There  was  one  of  those 
Excepted  Positions  open  when  he  came 
back.  He  didn't  get  it.  Here,  I'll  read  a 
part  of  it:  'I  had  no  political  connec- 
tions and  although  I  was  a  resident  and 
property  owner,  I  was  not  too  well 
known!'  So,  a  guy  who  stayed  home  from 
the  war  got  the  job.  And,  incidentally, 
this  ex-GI  had  a  heroic  record  in  com- 
bat." 

"Well,"  Stubblefield  said,  reading  the 
letter,  "this  man  undoubtedly  should 
have  been  appointed.  But  the  agency 
head  didn't  follow  the  CSC  regulations. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  left  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision  up  to  the  agency 
head.  In  short,  our  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission regulation  in  cases  of  direct 
Excepted  Positions,  carries  no  teeth.  We 
cannot  make  agency  heads  appoint  vet- 
erans to  these  posts." 

Checking  back  with  Ralph  Lavers,  I 
learned  that  the  Legion  has  been  trying 
to  get  rid  of  these  Excepted  Positions  in 
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Civil  Service  and  place  them,  where 
they  belong,  in  Classified  Service,  where 
a  veteran  can  compete  for  the  job  with 
rightful  preference. 

Lavers  and  Stubblefield  both  empha- 
sized that  the  vet  should  go  into  action 
when  he  feels  he  has  missed  or  lost  an 
appointment  because  of  lack  of  political 
pull  and  the  unfairness  so  often  con- 
nected with  Excepted  Position  appoint- 
ments. "If  this  happens  to  you,"  Lavers 
said,  "immediately  consult  your  Legion 
Service  Officer.  He'll  find  out  why  you 
were  not  appointed.  If  you  deserved  the 
position,  we'll  use  all  the  pressure  we  can 
to  see  that  you  get  it.  It  would  also  be 
helpful  to  veterans  as  a  whole,"  he 
added,  "if  you  would  write  your  Con- 
gressman asking  to  do  away  with  Ex- 
cepted Positions." 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

There  are  many  minor  problems  of 
veterans  employed  by  the  Civil  Service, 
but  they  are  mild  compared  to  the 
abuses  in  the  On-The-Job  Training  Pro- 
gram for  vets  under  Public  Law  346.  This 
is  the  baby  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  a  reporter  trying  to  get  straight 
answers  from  the  VA  has  to  hold  his 
temper  in  check  to  keep  from  blowing 
his  top.  Many  officials  in  this  vast, 
paper- heavy  outfit  are  experts  when  it 
comes  to  dishing  out  long-winded  an- 
swers that  can  leave  you  way  out  in  left 
field.  Some,  but  not  enough,  are  straight- 
forward and  helpful. 

Before  taking  off  to  battle  the  "wind- 
mills" at  the  VA,  I  spent  long  hours  with 
Cecil  H.  Munson,  the  Legion's  Chief  of 
Vocational  Training  and  Education. 
"Cec,"  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  is  a 
six-foot  three-inch  giant  of  a  man  who 
is  constantly  engaged  in  putting  a  large 
finger  on  many  of  the  sore  spots  in  the 
VA's  On-The-Job  Training  program.  Cec 
feels,  and  rightly,  that  the  "Statutory 
Ceiling"  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
trouble. 

The  Statutory  Ceiling  is  a  limit  on  the 
veteran's  total  On-The-Job  income  be- 
yond which  the  VA  will  not  provide 
subsistence  under  the  training  program. 
There  is  already  another  limit,  that  be- 


ing a  limit  to  the  amount  of  subsistence 
the  VA  will  provide  in  any  case.  Where 
little  or  no  outside  classwork  is  involved 
the  VA  will  not  provide  more  than  $65 
per  month  for  a  single  veteran  or  $90 
for  one  with  dependents.  But  under  the 
Statutory  Ceiling  law  the  VA  goes 
farther  than  that,  and  withholds  any 
part  of  the  $65  or  $90  which  would  bring 
the  veteran's  total  income  above  $210 
(single),  $270  (one  dependent),  or  $290 
(more  than  one  dependent).  Thus,  if  an 
employer  pays  a  single  veteran-trainee 
$210  per  month  the  veteran  gets  no  part 
of  the  $65  subsistence  under  the  program. 
For  him  $210  is  the  Statutory  Ceiling. 

Now  a  ceiling  is  needed  to  prevent 
abuses,  but  it  ought  to  be  the  objective 
wage  of  the  job,  as  it  is  under  Public 
Law  16,  which  refers  to  disabled  vets 
only.  In  other  words,  if  skilled  workers 
in  a  particular  job  earn  $300  then  the 
VA  should  not  withhold  any  part  of  the 
veteran's  subsistence  while  he  is  in 
training  so  long  as  his  total  pay  and 
subsistence  does  not  exceed  $300,  the 
objective  wage.  But  no.  Regardless  of  the 
job,  its  value,  the  nature  of  the  work, 
the  skills,  the  value  of  the  veteran's 
services,  or  the  objective  wage,  the 
straight  dollar  ceilings  of  $210,  $270,  and 
$290  apply  to  all  veterans  in  the  On- 
The-Job  program.  No  reasonable  per- 
son would  say  that  the  veteran  trainee 
should  get  more  than  the  skilled  journey- 
man. On  the  other  hand,  without  his 
war  interruption  he  would  probably  be 
the  skilled  journeyman  himself  today. 

The  Statutory  Ceiling  has  been  work- 
ing a  hardship  for  competent  veterans 
learning  skilled,  high-paid  jobs.  Pressed 
by  immediate  financial  worries  in  these 
inflationary  times  many  veterans  are 
dropping  training  in  skills  the  country 
needs  in  order  to  earn  more  than  $210 
to  $290  at  meaner  work,  which  isn't  hard 
to  do  these  days. 

This  isn't  just  my  opinion.  "The  ob- 
jective wage  should  be  the  ceiling," 
Munson  states  flatly.  "The  Statutory 
Ceiling  is  forcing  many  vets  to  give  up 
their  On-The-Job  Training  work  to  seek 
employment  where  they  can  make  high- 
er wages.  The  Statutory  Ceiling  robs 
them  of  incentive  and  deprives  the  na- 
tion of  potential  and  badly  needed  skilled 
workers." 

Munson  produced  figures  to  prove  thai 
since  the  Statutory  Ceiling  went  into 
effect,  the  number  of  On-The-Job  and 
Apprentice  trainees  has  dropped  from 
635,000  to  500,000  and  is  still  dropping! 
Many  training  programs  have  dropped 
out  of  the  picture.  Employers  have  re- 
fused to  continue  to  cooperate  because 
of  the  red  tape  involved  in  reports  to  the 
VA  and  the  mess  of  Statutory  Ceilings. 
Many  big  industries  are  paying  more 
than  the  Statutory  Ceiling  and  the  vet- 
erans have  quit  learning  skilled  trades 
to  take  jobs  that  will  pay  them  more 
money. 

This  hurts  our  country.  As  a  result  of 
the  war-interruption  the  nation  is  short 
of  skilled  workers  in  many  peacetime 
industries  and  there  is  a  great  need  for 
training  skilled  workers  to  fill  these 
gaps.  The  VA  started  out  to  do  it,  but 
the  Statutory  Ceiling  has  dealt  this  pro- 
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gram  a  serious  body  blow. 

A  U.  S.  Naval  Gun  factory  in  Wash- 
ington has  appealed  to  the  Legion  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  time  and  again 
to  tell  them  where  they  can  get  skilled 
craftsmen  that  should  have  been  turned 
out  by  the  On-The-Job  Training  pro- 
gram. They  need,  for  example,  eighty- 
eight  machinists,  thirty-seven  boiler- 
makers,  thirty-four  electricians,  they 
need  electroplaters,  masons,  plasterers, 
melters,  on  jobs  paying  an  average  of 
$12  per  day.  They  can't  be  found.  There 
is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  building  trades  and  in 
the  machine  tool  industry. 

"But  why,"  a  veteran  wrote  to  one  of 
the  Legion  heads  recently,  "should  I  stay 
with  an  On-The-Job  Training  deal  that 
pays  me  only  $210  per  month  when  I 
can  make  $285  per  month  doing  an  un- 
skilled job?" 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Munson  that  in 
one  company,  forty-three  apprentice 
boilermakers  quit  because  of  the  VA's 
enforcement  of  the  Statutory  Ceiling 
Law.  And  so,  the  Naval  Gun  factory  does 
not  get  the  thirty-seven  boilermakers  it 
desperately  needs. 

Vets  who  try  to  stay  on  the  job  to 
learn  a  skilled  trade  have  added  com- 
plaints. Tools  they  need  are  often  not 
supplied  by  the  VA.  The  places  they  go 
to  learn  a  skilled  craft  are  often  badly 
lacking  in  men  who  can  devote  the  time, 
or  have  the  ability,  to  teach  them  a 
trade.  Those  taking  institutional  training 
are  often  tricked  by  "gyp"  schools  which 
promise  training  they  are  not  prepared 
to  give.  It's  a  very  muddled  and  badly 
run  deal,  from  too  many  angles  and  the 
fault  definitely  lies  with  the  VA,  which 
recently  made  things  worse  by  abandon- 
ing the  last  trace  of  supervision  or  in- 
vestigation of  training  schools. 

In  most  cases,  the  veteran  gets  noth- 
ing more  than  double-talk  from  the  VA. 
But,  if  you  are  one  of  the  vets  who  have 
been  given  the  run  around,  you  do  have 
some  recourse.  You  can  keep  on  squawk- 
ing to  the  VA  and  you  can  and  should 
take  your  problem  to  the  Legion  Service 
Officer,  to  other  service  organizations  to 
which  you  might  belong.  As  Cec  Mun- 
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son  said,  "Only  the  constant  report  of 
abuses,  the  long  and  loud  griping  of  the 
vet,  himself,  will  get  the  sort  of  results 
that  are  needed." 

Men  like  Munson,  and  many  others, 
are  on  the  job  all  the  time,  trying  to  get 
more  efficiency  from  the  VA,  trying  to 
get  the  VA  to  accept  the  responsibility 
that  it  owes  to  the  vet,  trying  to  get 
our  Government  to  wipe  out  such  evils 
as  the  Statutory  Ceilings  and  other 
harmful  laws,  arbitrary  rulings  and 
shortcomings  that  deprive  the  veteran  of 
rightful  training  and  a  decent  job  and 
pay- 
There  were  many  things  cleared  up 
for  me  about  On-The-Job  Training  by 
A.  L.  Combes,  one  of  the  top  men  in 
the  VA  in  Washington.  Mr.  Combes  is 
the  Director  of  Education  and  Training 
Service  in  the  VA's  office  of  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Training.  All  the  answers  I 
got  were  not  particularly  happy  ones  to 
hear,  but,  in  circuitous  VA  language, 
they  were,  at  least,  answers. 

We  began  with  a  discussion  about  the 
gripes  of  vets  without  tools  in  On-The- 
Job  Training.  Mr.  Combes  did  not  think 
this  was  a  widespread  abuse,  but  said 
that  it  was  the  VA  policy  to  supply 
tools  to  trainees.  A  little  later  on,  he  was 
more  emphatic,  stating,  "If  a  veteran 
hasn't  got  tools  he  should  get  his  em- 
ployer to  put  in  a  complaint  to  the  VA. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  VA  to  supply  tools 
for  the  On-The-Job  Trainee." 

According  to  Combes,  it  is  the  em- 
ployer who  determines  the  tools  the 
trainee  should  be  using  on  the  job.  He 
said  the  veteran  without  proper  tools 
should  prod  his  employer  to  prod  the 
VA  for  tools.  The  vet,  himself,  can  also 
do  so  .  .  .  "By  any  means  you  wish. 
Go  directly  to  the  people  responsible," 
he  said,  "and  raise  hell  with  them.  The 
people  responsible  are  the  VA.  I  doubt 
if  any  VA  officer  is  unable  to  get  tools 
for  the  veteran." 

Vet,  if  you  are  in  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing and  haven't  got  tools,  remember 
those  words.  Take  this  article  along  and 
show  it  to  the  VA  officer. 

The  tool-policy  of  the  VA  from  the 
top  is  not  too  bad,  but  some  of  the  agen- 
cies out  in  the  field  are  lax.  They  often 
shilly-shally  and  duck  issues.  It  seems 
to  this  reporter  that  they  hide  behind 
the  wording  of  laws  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  out  of  what  they  term  "trouble." 
It  was  quite  a  little  trouble  for  the  vet- 
eran to  fight  a  war.  The  VA  should  take 
the  "trouble"  of  taking  a  stand  on  a 
few  issues  that  are  hurting  the  veteran. 

Take  the  case  of  the  badly  run  schools 
where  veterans  are  supposed  to  get  de- 
cent training  for  jobs  and  often  don't. 
The  VA  will  moan  and  wail  that  many 
of  these  schools  are  poorly  staffed,  do 
not  know  how  to  train  vets  properly  and, 
in  some  cases,  are  fraudulent  institutions 
set  up  to  make  a  quick  dollar  from  vet- 
eran's tuitions.  The  VA  moans,  but  does 
nothing  about  it.  When  I  asked  Combes 
about  this,  he  quoted  the  law  to  me. 

"The  VA,"  he  said,  "is  prohibited  from 
supervising  or  controlling  in  any  way 
whatsoever  either  the  place  of  training 
or  the  state  agency  which  had  approved 
the  place  of  training." 
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Cec  Munson,  who  has  been  battling 
the  VA  on  this,  gets  hot  under  the  col- 
lar when  you  come  back  and  tell  him 
what  the  VA  has  said. 

"It's  clearly  a  case  of  the  VA  ducking 
its  responsibility,"  Munson  will  tell  you. 
"Under  Public  Law  346  the  VA  can  cut 
off  the  veteran  from  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing or  Institutional  On-Farm  Training 
if  they  find  the  conduct  or  progress  of 
the  veteran  unsatisfactory.  But  they  don't 
follow  this  up.  They  hide  behind  one 
part  of  the  law  but  don't  take  advantage 
of  another.  If  they  did,  they  could  force 
the  institution  to  give  the  veteran  good 
training.  The  VA  should  check  up  on 
the  veteran,  see  that  he  is  getting  the 
proper  training.  Unless  the  veteran  him- 
self complains  the  VA  generally  does 
nothing. 

It  is  true,  as  Munson  points  out,  that 
many  states  qualify  schools  for  veterans' 
training  and  instruction  that  are  not 
worth  a  tinker's  damn.  A  school  will  ob- 
tain a  large  enrollment  of  vets  then  ap- 
ply for  an  okay  from  the  state.  The  state 
authorities  are  reluctant,  for  reasons  of 
politics  and  taxation,  to  refuse  the  school 
a  license.  They  pass  the  buck  to  the  VA, 
saying  in  effect,  "You  fellows  keep  an 
eye  on  them."  The  VA  does  nothing, 
ducking  behind  the  "can't  interfere"  law. 

If  the  veteran  will  take  Munson 's  ad- 
vice, he  should  check  on  the  school  with 
the  local  or  state  Superintendent  of 
Schools  before  he  enrolls  in  any  institu- 
tion for  training.  And,  before  you  go 
into  a  factory  for  On-The-Job  Training, 
it  is  essential  that  you  investigate  before- 
hand and  make  certain  of  the  sort  of 
training  you  are  going  to  get. 

Combes  did  say,  "if  you  feel  you  are 
not  getting  the  right  sort  of  training,  go 
to  the  VA  and  demand  that  they  in- 
vestigate why  the  training  is  bad." 

This  inspiring  remark  lost  all  its  punch 
a  week  later  when  the  VA  said  flatly  it 
would  not  investigate!  Unless  the  vet- 
erans  organizations   are   successful  in 


their  bitter  opposition  to  this  policy  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it  except 
to  back  up  the  Legion  with  your  voice. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do  about 
the  evil  of  the  Statutory  Ceiling,  either. 
That  is,  nothing  but  jump  on  the  tail 
of  your  congressman  and  other  politicos 
of  influence  and  yell  for  its  removal. 
Let  me  tell  you  now,  that  most  VA  offi- 
cials with  whom  I  talked  were  not  en- 
tirely in  approval  of  the  Statutory  Ceil- 
ing, but  felt  compelled  (except  when 
talking  off  the  record)  to  defend  it. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  why 
there  is  a  Statutory  Ceiling,  both  of  them 
unsatisfactory.  A  VA  official  in  Wash- 
ington, who  asked  not  to  be  quoted,  said, 
"After  World  War  I  we  had  no  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  wage  a  man  could  be 
paid  plus  subsistence.  Consequently,  the 
wage  they  were  paid  plus  their  sub- 
sistence was  far  more  than  they  would 
ever  make  on  the  job  once  training 
was  completed.  They  all  finagled  to  stay 
in  training.  We  didn't  want  this  to  happen 
to  World  War  II  vets,"  the  official  went 
on.  "We  didn't  want  him  to  make  more 
money  taking  On-The-Job  Training  than 
he  would  when  he  became  a  skilled 
worker." 

That's  a  fat  lot  of  hooey.  If  the  ceiling 
was  the  objective  wage,  the  way  the 
Legion  is  fighting  to  get  it  to  be,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  veteran  to  make  more 
than  he  will  eventually  get  as  a  skilled 
worker. 

The  other  VA  argument  is  that  the 
Statutory  Ceiling  had  to  be  put  into 
effect  because  veterans  were  "cleaning 
up"  on  high  wages  plus  subsistence  pay. 
The  VA  likes  to  tell  the  story  about  the 
veteran  whose  father  owned  a  depart- 
ment store  in  St.  Louis.  The  vet  claimed 
he  was  training  to  become  a  vice  presi- 
dent. He  was  paid  $5000  a  year  by  his 
father  as  a  wage  and  collected  the  then 
full  amount  of  subsistence  which  was 
$175  per  month. 

There  were  a  few  cases  like  this.  A 


ruling  could  have  been  made  to  limit 
these  very  few  exceptions,  instead  the  VA 
requested  and  got  a  law  that  limited  and 
hurt  the  majority  of  veterans  who  are 
working  men  and  not  sons  of  the  wealthy. 

The  VA's  official  position  was  stated  to 
me  in  these  exact  words.  "Anything  that 
is  done  which  tends  to  make  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  the  veteran's  objec- 
tive rather  than  the  valuable  quality  of 
training  is  not  good." 

That  sounds  fine.  It  isn't.  The  average 
vet  is  not  out  to  get  only  the  subsistence 
wage.  All  he  wants  is  decent  pay  while 
he  is  working  toward  becoming  a  skilled 
craftsman  and  the  Statutory  Ceiling 
doesn't,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  allow 
this. 

The  Statutory  Ceiling  imposed  by  the 
VA  is  hurting  the  veteran  financially 
and  seriously  depriving  America  of  the 
skilled  workers  it  needs. 

FARM  TRAINING 

You  can  sum  up  in  a  sentence  one  of 
the  chief  needs  of  the  veteran  in  rela- 
tion to  a  job.  That  is  the  need  for 
proper  information  about  jobs  available, 
about  laws  and  about  rights  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  Most  vets  don't  know  one- 
tenth  what  they  should  know  about 
themselves  and  jobs,  even  in  their  own 
fields.  This  is  particularly  true  of  vet- 
erans who  are  farmers,  or  want  to  be- 
come farmers. 

The  Institutional  On-Farm  Training 
Program  is  probably  the  best  run  deal 
for  veterans  in  the  entire  GI  Bill  set-up. 
It  has  only  one  flaw,  but  that  is  an  out- 
rageous one.  Yet  it  can  be  licked  if  you 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  The  Farm 
Program  is  fine  for  the  vet  who  has  his 
own  land,  or  is  renting  land.  But  it  does 
not  provide  at  all  for  the  veteran  who 
does  not  have  land,  who  is  a  farm  em- 
ploye, who  is  not  striving  to  become  a 
self  operator. 

One  farm  veteran,  in  a  letter  to  this 
magazine,  summed  it  up  this  way: 
"Modern  GI  Joe  must  have  a  suitable 
farm  site  to  qualify  to  enter  school  to 
learn  how  to  farm.  Where  does  that 
leave  poor  GI  Joe?  Frankly,  it  left  the 
poor  man  waiting  at  the  church.  Did  he 
receive  helpful  agricultural  training?  Is 
he  receiving  $90  per  month  or  more, 
like  college  students  or  job-trainees,  to 
feed  his  family  and  replace  his  losses 
while  learning  what  he  couldn't  learn 
while  in  military  service?  You  all  know 
the  answer— he  is  not!  He  is  still  a  poor 
GI  Joe  earning  and  learning  the  hard 
way  and  he  remains  a  poorly  equipped 
farmer,  whose  name  still  appears  on  the 
waiting  list." 

In  a  sense  this  is  true.  In  many  states 
in  the  middle  west,  Iowa  is  the  most 
glaring  example,  a  veteran  can  not  get 
Institutional  On-Farm  Training  unless  he 
can  show  that  he  can  become  a  self 
operator,  in  one  year's  time.  This  is  a 
fouled  up  thing.  The  VA  has  no  right 
under  the  law  to  permit  this  arbitrary 
ruling. 

"It  puts  up  an  economic  barrier  to 
education,  favoring  the  fellow  who  has, 
against  the  fellow  who  has  not,"  Cecil 
Munson  states.  "IFT  should  be  left  wide 
open,  farm  hands  as  well  as  self  opera- 
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tors  or  future  self  operators  should  all 
be  given  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  and 
agricultural  training.  And  that  one  year 
limit  should  be  wiped  out." 

I  took  this  point  up  with  D.  M. 
Clements,  assistant  Chief  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Education  Service.  Clements  is  a 
square  guy.  He  doesn't  duck  around 
corners  and  he  has  the  interests  of  the 
veteran-farmer  deeply  at  heart.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  deal  the  farm  hand  got 
was  not  as  it  should  be.  He  agreed  with 
what  Cec  Munson  had  said,  but,  unlike 
many  at  the  VA,  he  had  some  solid, 
constructive  advice  to  hand  out,  infor- 
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mation  that  every  vet-farmhand  and 
farmer  should  know. 

"Granted  that  the  farmhand  is  not  be- 
ing treated  properly,"  he  said,  "there  is 
no  reason  why  a  veteran  should  remain 
a  farmhand.  Almost  every  veteran  who 
wants  to  become  a  full  fledged  farmer, 
a  self  operator,  can  become  one.  This  is 
what  all  veterans  who  go  back  to  farm- 
ing should  aim  toward." 

Clements  stated  that  it  is  true  that 
before  the  vet  can  get  Institutional  On- 
Farm  Training  and  all  the  financial  bene- 
fits it  entails,  he  must  have  an  economic 
unit.  He  must  be  operating  a  farm  on  his 
own.  "But  tell  the  vet,"  he  said,  "that 
he  can  get  that  unit.  Most  vets  don't 
know  this.  Every  day  we  put  veterans 
in  touch  with  the  proper  people  who  can 
get  them  these  units." 

It  is  not  hard  to  get  a  farm  of  your 
own.  Clements'  instructions  are  for  you 
to  contact  one  of  the  following  men:  The 
County  Agent  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
men  will  help  you  to  buy,  lease,  or  rent 
a  farm,  or  see  that  you  can  swap  your 
labor  for  the  use  of  land.  Don't  monkey 
around  with  the  VA  until  you've  seen 
one  of  these  men  and  have  land  of  your 
own. 

"Tell  one  of  these  supervisors  your 
problem,"  Clements  advised,  "He  will 
work  back  to  you  and  he  won't  be  long 
about  it  either." 


What  happens  is  that  this  State  or 
County  Supervisor  contacts  a  group 
made  up  of  three  or  four  outstanding 
farmers  in  your  community  called  the 
Veteran's  Training  Advisory  Committee. 
They  are  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  World  War  II  vet  to  get  land  of 
his  own  to  farm.  Clements  points  out, 
for  example,  that  there  are  over  two 
million  farmers  in  this  nation  who  are 
fifty-five  years  of  age  or  older,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  both  anxious  and 
happy  to  take  in  young  farmers  to  run 
their  farms,  on  a  share  basis  or  a  cut  of 
the  profits.  If  you  are  learning  to  run 
their  farm,  that  makes  your  goal  a  self 
operator  and  you  are  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  IFT. 

There  are  also  many  farmers  looking 
for  men  to  run  a  place  with  them  on  a 
partnership  basis.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
land  to  be  had  on  a  sharecropping  basis, 
plenty  of  land  to  be  leased  for  a  small 
amount  of  money  (which  your  Agricul- 
tural Agent  will  help  you  get)  or  for 
labor. 

In  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  1947,  there 
were  7,005  vets  taking  IFT,  2,454  were 
landowners;  2,171  rented  land;  1,532 
sharecropped  and  483  went  into  partner- 
ships. In  that  one  year  IFT  worked  out 
so  well  that  865  of  these  vets  who  started 
with  practically  nothing  were  able  to 
buy  their  own  land  for  cash!  All  of  these 
vet-farmers,  besides  being  paid  a  sub- 
sistence, were  that  year  given  two  hun- 
dred hours  of  group  instruction  and  one 
hundred  hours  or  more  of  individual 
training  right  on  the  land. 

You  should,  under  Public  Law  377,  be 
allowed  to  go  out  as  an  employe  and  get 
this  sort  of  training.  But  the  VA  has 
gummed  this  up  and  so  you  cannot. 
Your  recourse  then  is  to  get  that  land 
or  its  management  for  your  own.  If  you 
have  any  trouble,  write  to  Clements, 
he'll  give  you  even  more  specific  instruc- 
tion than  this  article  does.  His  address 
is  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  3d  and  Independence, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"We  want  more  veterans  taking  IFT," 
Clements  said.  "They  are  the  finest  stu- 
dents of  agriculture  we  have  ever  had. 
After  training,  they  go  out  on  their  own 
and  become  independent,  successful 
farmers.  They  help  not  only  themselves 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Whether  it's  on  the  farm,  in  a  factory 
in  Civil  Service  or  just  investigating 
your  reemployment  rights,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  all  veterans  get  estab- 
lished on  a  job  now.  A  veteran  out  in  the 
labor  market  today  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  licking  the  scramble  for  a 
good  job  if  he  knows  his  rights,  if  he 
is  constantly  alert  to  all  the  opportuni- 
ties available  for  veterans,  if  he  knows 
the  shortcomings  of  the  VA  and  the  law 
and  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which 
many  a  veteran  has  fallen. 

The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. And,  these  days,  it  would  seem 
that  the  veteran  who  fought  for  that 
liberty  must  use  the  same  sort  of  vigi- 
lance to  find,  hold  and  protect  his  right 
to  a  good  job,  the  cornerstone  in  his 
pursuit  of  happiness.  the  end 
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Target  and  Small  Game  Shooting 

The  ideal  rifle  for  year  'round  shooling  indoors  or 
oots  low-cost  SUPER  PELLS  wilhouf  noise, 
odor  or  recoil.  Requires  no  cleaning. 
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Gorgeous  Satin  and  Velour  Designs 

Show  Rich  New  Satin  and  Velour 
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Value!  Gets  easy  orders  fasti  Gor- 
geous Christmas  Cards  with  name.  60 
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ASTH  MA-  H  AYFEVER 


Sufferers  from  Asthma  and  the  discomforts  of 
excessive  secretions  in  the  nasal  passages  associated 
with  Hay  Fever  have,  for  over  50  years,  found  quick, 
temporary  relief  by  smoking  PAGE'S 
INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inexpensive.  At  lead- 
ing drug  stores.  Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 
802  Cherry  St.,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Michigan 


MUSIC 

BE  YOUR  OWN  TEACHER! 


Learn  at  home  this  money-saving  way 

It's  easy  as  A-B-C,  no  matter  which  in- 
strument yon  want  to  play.  You  learn  by 
play  in?  real  melodies  from  actual  notes 
instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  Everything  is 
in  print  and  pictures.  First  yoo  read  how  to 
play  a  tune.  Then  a  picture  ahowa  yoa  how. 
Finally  yoa  play  it  and  hear  how  it  sounds.  Some  of  our  850,000 
pupils  are  now  BAND  LEADERS.  If  you  want  to  learn  music  fast, 
send  post  card  for  FREE  36  pae*  Booklet  and 
JPrint  &  Picture  sample.  Mention  instrument*  flHFWfll 
Don  t  write  today)  ( Our  50th  Yr. )  IV(P4w|rPC 
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FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW  FOOT  CUSHION 

Do  you  suiter  from  metatarsal  callouses,  coma, 
weak  arch  foot  pains?  Try  Dr.  Barron'«  New 
Foot  Cushions.  LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PIL- 
LOW! Soft.  Spongy,  Air-ventilated.  Fits  ail 
'shoes.  Cushions  your  arches  and  feet  from  heel 
to  toes.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonderful  for 
tired,  aching  feetl"  Send  onlj  $1.98  for  A 
PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  State  shoe  size 
and  if  man  or  woman.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  hack  if  no  blessed  relief. 
ORTHO.  INC.,  2700  Br'way,  Dep.  6IJ.  N. Y.  25 


Start  Your  Own  Business 

on  our  capital.  Always  your  own  boss.  Hundreds  average 
$6,000  to  $25,000  annual  Sales  year  after  year.  We 
supply  stocks,  equipment  on  credit.  200  home  neces- 
sities. Selling  experience  unnecessary  to  start.  Won- 
derful opportunity  to  own  pleasant,  profitable  business 
backed  by  world-wide  Industry.  Write 

RAWLEIGH'S,   Dept.   H-U-ALM,   Freeport,  Illinois 
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The  New  BOOKS 


THE  MAN-EATING  LEOPARD 
OF  RUDRAPRAYAG 
Bv  Jim  Corliett 

188  Pages,  $2.50. 

Jim  Corbett  is  best  known  to  the  American 
public  as  the  author  of  the  fabulously 
popular  Man-Eaters  of  Kumaon.  Few  big- 
game  bunting  books  have  ever  achieved 
the  sale  and  the  wide  popularity  of  Man- 
Eaters  of  Kumaon, 
possibly  because  few 
big-game  hunters 
have  been  able  to 
write  with  the  same 
suspense  and  timing, 
witli  the  same  grasp 
of  interesting,  if  not 
strictly  essential,  de- 
tail and  the  same 
good-humored  ease 
as  Jim  Corbett. 

The  Man-Eating 
Leopard  of  Rudra- 
prayqg  is  a  story 
that  ranks  pretty 
well  up  with  the  former  best  seller.  The 
man-eater  himself  was  a  leopard  who  got 
a  taste  of  human  flesh  in  a  time  of  plague 
and  enforced  a  reign  of  terror  for  eight 
years  over  400  to  500  square  miles  of 
countryside. 

Corbett  finally  killed  him,  of  course, 
after  persisting  in  an  effort  that  would 
have  demoralized  a  lesser  man. 

SOMETHING'S  GOT  TO  GIVE 
By  Marion  Hargrove 
312  Pages;  $3. 

In  these  days  of  social  stress,  international 
tension,  psychiatry  and  alcoholism,  a  man 
has  to  look  a  long  way  to  find  a  pleasant, 
good-natured,  read- 
able novel.  Marion 
Hargrove,  who  will 
be  remembered  with 
considerable  affec- 
tion by  several  mil- 
lion ex-soldiers  (as 
the  author  of  See 
Here,  Private  Har- 
grove), has  turned 
out  exactly  that  sort 

ol  a  novel  in  his  Something's  Got  To  Give. 

The  book  and  its  plot  read  a  lot  faster 
than  any  outline  would  indicate;  but 
briefly,  it  deals  with  the  problems  of  two 
young  veterans  trying  to  make  a  living  at 


OUR  BOOK  SERVICE 


On  these  pages  are  listed  books 
which  interpret  American  life  in 
terms  of  today.  By  filling  out  the 
form  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opposite  page,  and  enclosing 
check  or  money  order,  you  can 
get  any  of  the  books  listed.  Watch 
out  next  month  for  reviews  of 
other  books  of  current  interest. 
The  history  of  the  outfit  with 
which  you  served  may  be  ready. 

THE  EDITORS 


free-lance  writing;  their  wives,  who  are 
seized  with  a  rather  offensive  idea  for  a 
radio  program  which  proves  extremely 
popular  and  completely  disrupts  the  pleas- 
ant, rural  routine  of  the  authors;  their 
subsequent  troubles  with  a  back-biting 
newspaper  columnist,  producers,  fan  mail, 
sponsors,  and  the  general  public  —  to  say 
nothing  of  fantastic  sums  of  money. 

By  and  large  Something's  Got  To  Give 
looks  like  the  summer's  best  bundle  of 
peaceful,  easy-going  amusement. 

SHOOTING  MUZZLE  LOADING 
HANDGUNS 

Edited  bv  Charles  T.  Haven 
132  Pages;  $4.50. 

Charles  T.  Haven  is 
a  side  kick  of  Capt. 
Melvin  Johnson,  and 
one  of  the  country's 
most  respected  arms 
engineers  and  de- 
signers. With  John- 
son, he  has  collabo- 
rated on  a  number 
of  books— Automatic 
We  a  pons    of  the 

World,  for  example— but  bis  first  love  has 
always  been  the  hand  gun. 

Shooting  Muzzle  Loading  Handguns 
(and  that  $4.50  price  will  rock  anyone  but 
the  died-in-the-wool  enthusiasts)  is  actu- 
ally a  compilation  of  widely  varying  ma- 
terial. In  an  informative  foreword.  Haven 
discusses  the  charges,  the  powder  ( black ) , 
loading,  shooting,  care  and  feeding  of  the 
muzzle-loader,  with  a  good  deal  of  fas- 
cinating detail— not  least  of  it  the  awesome 
calibers  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries- 
one  .988  caliber  cannot  used  a  spherical 
slug  weighing  1400  grains— which  makes 
it  a  fifth  of  a  pound. 

He  has  the  word  on  percussion  caps, 


wads  and  patches,  paper  cartridges,  set 
triggers— every  detail  that  is  apt  to  plague 
the  neophyte  in  the  muzzle-loading  field, 
along  with  the  dope  on  where  to  buy  these 
antiquated  bits  of  ordnance. 

The  other  half  of  the  book,  less  techni- 
cal, consists  of  three  reprints  of  shooting 
dope  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
whole,  complicated  punctilio  of  the  duel. 

EISENHOWER  SPEAKS 
Edited  by  Rudolph  Treuenfels 
299  Pages;  $3.00. 

General  Dwigbt  Eisenhower's  memoirs  — 
his  own  story  of  bis  life,  and  of  the  great- 
est war  in  history  —  will  be  published  in 
November,  accord- 
ing to  present  infor- 
mation. 

Until  that  time, 
anyone  who  wants  to 
know  what  Ike 
thinks  about  current 
issues,  military  and 
civil,  will  be  well  ad- 
vised to  look  into 
this  collection  of  his 
speeches  and  mes- 
sages published  a  short  time  ago. 

Eisenhower  Speaks  is  a  collection  of  the 
public  utterances  of  one  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenally popular  —  and  phenomenally 
capable  —  men  of  our  time,  from  VE  Day 
up  to  the  final  report  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
April.  1948. 

The  text  of  Ike's  letter  disclaiming  po- 
litical ambition  is  here  —  and  so  are  the 
talks  he  made,  largely  in  England,  before 
returning  to  the  United  States  after  the 
war.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
short,  pointed  speeches  made  to  students, 
to  the  Jewish  Appeal,  to  The  American 
Legion,  to  the  CIO.  etc. 

Highlight  of  almost  all  the  speeches  is 
the  need  for  continuing  military  prepared- 
ness —  for  the  economic  strength,  and  the 
army  of  trained  citizens  the  United  Stales 
must  have  to  maintain  its  commitments  — 
and  its  very  existence  as  a  democracy  —  in 
a  disorganized  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  GI  with  a  hard 
word  for  Eisenhower.  As  for  Ike— the  "big 
n>  >n"  of  World  War  II.  he  says,  was  "GI 
and  his  counterpart  in  the  air,  the 
Navy,  and  the  merchant  marine  of  every 
one  of  the  United  Nations." 
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THE 


want  both  of  these- 


Golden 

Hawk 

by  FRANK  YERBY 


Kit  Gerado—  took  a  ship  from  a  leper  captain  and 
used  it  to  scourge  the  Caribbean— waging  a  private 
war  with  a  powerful,  deadly  grandee  of  Old  Spain. 

Rouge  — woman  turned  buccaneer  —  had  her  own 
reasons  for  disliking  men— and  knife,  pistol,  whip 
came  as  natural  weapons  against  them. 

THE  GOLDEN  HAWK  is  the  story  of  Gerado 
and  Rouge,  and  of  the  adventurers,  French  and 
English,  who  clashed,  outside  the  law,  with 
the  might  of  imperial  Spain,  the  days  when 
gold  was  something  a  man  could  snatch 
from  an  emperor,  and  throw  away  in 
hell-roaring  tropic  night.  <jj^  QQ 


The  Gathering  Storm  r 

By  Winston  Churchill 

Churchill  says  that  the  gathering  storm  is  the 
story  of  how  "the  wicked  were  permitted  to 
rearm"  —  of  how  democracy,  in  a  crucial  era, 
refused  to  take  steps  to  defend  itself  —  in  a  book  packed  with 
lessons  of  importance  for  our  own  day.  $6.00 

The  Stilwell  Papers 

By  General  Joseph  Stilwell 

The  plain,  blunt  story  of  our  war  in  Burma,  our  relations  with 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  with  the  British  in  the  war  in  Asia  —  the  salty, 
hard-hitting  comment  of  a  great  fighter  and  a  "deck-hand  diplo- 
mat" who  had  no  idea  that  his  words  would  see  print  —  and  so 
pulled  no  punches.  Every  American  should  read  it.  $4.00 
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TOO  TRUE 

A  failure  is  — 

And  there's  no  denying  — 
One  who  fails 

To  keep  on  trying! 

—By  Mrs.  Joseph  Saltzman 

LET  BYGONES  BE  BYGONES 

The  newly-elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  a  small  Alabama  town  was 
considerably  abashed  when  an  awk- 
ward, blushing  couple  confronted  him 
and  demanded  that  he  perform  their 
marriage  ceremony. 

He  stumbled  through  a  brief  service 
and  pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 
But  as  the  couple  continued  to  stand 
before  him,  he  surmised  that  they 
wanted  some  sort  of  a  religious  blessing. 

"May  the  Lord  bless  you,"  he  said 
solemnly.  "There,  there,  it's  all  over.  Go 
and  sin  no  more!" 

—By  Webb  Garrison 

T/T  FOR  TAT 

I  see  no  reason  why  some  folks 
Never  chuckle  at  my  jokes: 
Unless,  perhaps,  it  somehow  bears 
Upon  the  fact  I  don't  at  theirs. 

—By  Sidney  R.  Baron 

GOD  HELPS  THOSE  — 

An  enterprising  war  veteran  cleared 
some  land  in  the  Northwest  and  started 
a  farm.  By  dint  of  much  struggle,  trial 
and  error  he  had  the  place  in  fine  shape. 
Villagers  were  loud  in  praise  of  his  in- 
dustry, not  the  least  of  whom  was  the 
local  minister  who  made  capital  of  the 
fact  in  all  of  his  sermons. 

The  young  man  took  it  all  in  stride,  but 
he  disliked  the  way  in  which  the  min- 


ister kept  bringing  the  "Good  Lord"  into 
it  all  the  time.  Virtually  everything  the 
boy  did,  from  clearing  the  land  to  grow- 
ing fine  crops,  was  the  basis  for  the 
minister's  sermons. 

Then  the  boy  dug  an  artesian  well 
which  flowed  freely.  "  'Tis  a  fine  job, 
son,"  admired  the  pastor  with  a  devout 
air.  "You  and  the  good  Lord  are  to  be 
admired,  my  boy!" 

"Yes,  reverend,"  he  said  politely.  Then 
as  an  afterthought  he  added:  "But  you 
should  have  seen  this  place  when  the 
Lord  was  doing  it  all  by  himself." 

—By  Ray  Freedman 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Men,  they  say,  will  find  true  friends, 
If  they  should  really  need  them, 
But  folks  with  television  sets 
Not  only  find,  but  feed  them. 

—By  Harry  Lazarus 

3-2-1 

When  you  point  your  finger  accusing- 
ly at  someone  else,  remember  you  have 
three  fingers  pointing  at  yourself. 

—By  Buster  Rothman 

HOUSING  MADE  EASY 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  done 
a  great  job  converting  this  old  rabbit 
hutch  into  a  modern,  livable,  attractive 
home,  and  we  want  you  to  tell  the  read- 
ers of  Home  Sweet  Home  Magazine  all 


about  it.  Now  then,  you  say  the  lumber 
for  remodeling  cost  you  fifty  dollars?" 

"Well,  no.  I  have  the  figures  right  here. 
The  lumber  came  to  three  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  " 

"That's  what  I  thought  you  said.  Fifty 
dollars.  And  this  landscaping,  of  course, 
you  did  in  your  spare  time.  Total  cost 
for  materials  about  twenty  dollars." 

"I  would  have  done  it  in  my  spare  time, 
but  the  contractor  did  it  when  we 
weren't  looking.  It  cost  us  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars." 

"Urn  humm.  Twenty  dollars.  That's  a 
very  attractive  porch,  Mr.  Brown.  That'll 
make  a  fine  picture.  You  mixed  the  con- 
crete here  in  the  yard  and  poured  the 
entire  thing  by  yourself.  You  colored 
it  green  by  putting  in  some  old  water- 
color  paint  your  son  had  around  the 
house.  And  the  lumber  for  forms  came 
from  old  packing  crates.  Very  slick  idea. 
Cost  you  around  forty  dollars." 

"The  contractor  charged  two  hundred 
dollars  extra  because  he  said  green  was 
a  hard  color  to  mix  in  concrete.  We 
wanted  red  but  he  said  it  wouldn't  look 
good.  The  porch  cost  us  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  two  dollars." 

"Fifty  and  seventeen  and  forty  are  a 
hundred  and  seven.  Not  quite  enough. 
But  then  the  roof,  finishing,  floors,  hard- 
ware, doors,  windows,  plumbing,  wiring, 
heating  plant  and  furnishings  cost  you 
one  hundred  and  ninety  three  dollars. 
That  makes  three  hundred.  Oh,  this  will 
make  a  wonderful  article,  Mr.  Brown. 
People  from  all  over  the  country  will  be 
writing  to  ask  how  you  did  it." 

—By  Ralph  Fontana 

DEFINITION 

A  lawyer  is  a  person  who  helps  you 
get  what's  coming  to  him. 

—By  A.  A.  Lattimer 

FOR  FAST  OPERATORS 

The  GI's  who  were  there  all  remember 
the  subtle  and  sometimes  impenetrable 
humor  of  the  British  during  the  Yanks' 
wartime  friendly  invasion  of  that  be- 
leaguered isle. 

The  English  put  up  with  us  and  our 
brash  ways  simply  because  they  had  no 
other  choice,  but  some  of  them  never 
passed  up  the  opportunity  to  get  in  a 
good  jibe  at  the  "bloomin'  Yanks." 

In  one  small  town  not  too  far  outside 
a  busy  seaport,  the  main  street  was 
definitely  a  danger  area  as  big  American 
trucks  roared  down  it  at  high  speeds 
on  their  way  to  the  army  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  town. 

The  mayor  posted  several  signs  re- 
questing a  reduction  of  speed  upon  en- 
tering the  village  outskirts,  but  they  had 
no  noticeable  effect.  Then  he  took  them 
all  down  and  put  up  two  big  signs,  one 
at  each  entrance  to  the  town.  Afterwards, 
traffic  purred  along  the  main  thorough- 
fare, hardly  raising  the  dust. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  effect  of  the  signs, 
for  on  them  were  printed  these  words: 
PLEASE  YANKS 
DRIVE  SLOWLY 
The  child  playing  in  the  street 
may  be  yours! 
—By  Marshall  K.  McClelland 


A  LIGHTWEIGHT  HAS  A  HEAVY  ROLE 


Once  a  hero,  always  a  hero.  Once  a  villain,  a  villain 
ever  after.  As  a  rule,  that's  how  it  is  with  actors. 
They're  "typed". 

That's  apt  to  happen  to  other  things,  too.  Take 
aluminum.  Before  the  war  most  people  thought  of  it 
as  a  lightweight  metal  for  "lightweight"  uses  only. 
But  not  now. 

The  war  gave  aluminum  its  big  chance  to  star  in 
a  "heavy"  role.  Into  the  skies  swarmed  American 
planes,  built  three-fourths  of  aluminum.  The  kind  of 
aluminum  needed  .  .  .  strong  and  durable  .  .  .  was 
ready  for  the  part  because  Alcoa  Research  had  de- 
veloped strong  alloys;  and  the  enormous  extra  quan- 
tities needed  were  promptly  supplied  by  new  plants. 
Some  had  been  started  by  Alcoa  in  anticipation  of 


war  needs;  others  were  built  and  operated  for  the 
government  by  Alcoa.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  alumi- 
num used  in  war  planes  bore  the  name  Alcoa. 

So  the  lightweight  metal  won  new  importance  in 
your  life  by  "coming  through"  on  war's  proving 
ground.  Now  you  are  using  more  of  it  in  more  ways 
than  you  ever  have,  four  times  as  much  as  before 
the  war. 

In  addition  to  Alcoa,  two  other  companies  are 
producing  this  aluminum  for  you  today.  A  great  and 
strongly  competitive  industry  has  sprung  up  in 
typically  American  fashion,  by  making  a  better 
product  to  serve  you  more  ways  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
614  Gulf  Building,   Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 


first  in  ALUMINUM 


ACE  STEEPLE-JACK  GEORGE  JOYCE  PROVES 

ERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER! 


YOUR  "T-ZONE" 
WILL  TELL  YOU 
WHY! 

T  for  Taste... 

T  for  Throat.., 

That's  your 
proving  ground 
for  any  ciga- 
rette. Seo  if 
Camels  don't 

suit  your 
"T-Zone"  to 
a  "T." 


MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE 
CAMELS  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  CIGARETTE 

Three  nationally  known  independent 
research  organizations  asked  113,597 
doctors  to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked.  More  doctors  named  Camel 
than  any  other  brand. 


Mo/ZE  PEOPLE 

APE  SMOttN&  CAMELS 

WAN  El/EP  BEF08E 


U.  J.  ReynoldsTobaccoCompany.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


